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The Girl Who Travels Alone. 


PA that this was a country in w hich a young woman aaa aide i 
4 from sea to sea without a companion, so chivalrous were our men, 
ie so helpful and hospitable were our women. Europeans, hearing 
“% this boast, often remained unconvinced. They were more ready 
to attribute the American girl’s idea of traveling alone to her own 
% free and untrammeled habit of life than to the friendly conditions 
<4 “that surrounded her as a journeyer. Also there was something 
$to be said for our democratic style of railway carriages. But 
when the European visited this country and noted the deportment 
of everybody toward the young woman traveling alone, he was quickly converted 
to the theory of her perfect safety in freely flitting about without an escort. 

This theory held good up to a decade or two ago. Could it be confidently 
counted upon at the present day? In making any sort of reply to that question 
one must take into consideration one great ‘factor, and that is the large and 
steadily growing system of chaperonage—a system almost unknown in this 
country twenty-five years ago. — 

It cannot be successfully contended that our tendency to ape European social 
practices, now that we have become prosperous and patrician in patches, has 
elevated the chaperon to the position of importance she now occupies. We 
should be very slow to admit the truth of such a contention; for America is still 
America, and girls are still girls and very impatient of undue restraint. Is it fair 
to postulate upon this chaperonage the theory of a marked change in conditions ? 

An answer to this question will be found in Eleanor Gates’s series of articles 
on “The Girl Who Travels Alone,” the first installment of which appears in this 
issue of the CosMopoLirAN. This magazine has presented many articles on 
social conditions, but in none has there been so widespread and vital an interest 
as there will be in “The Girl Who Travels Alone.” And this is for the reason 
that the problem reaches into every household where there are girls to safeguard. 

Miss Gates, who is the author of that charming study of Western life, “ The 
Biography of a Prairie Girl,” and of the no less carefully drawn “ Plow-Woman,” 
is a young woman of the West, who has also lived several years in New York. 
She has crossed the continent eight times. When she tells of the experiences of 
the lone girl traveler, she knows what she is writing about. At the same time 
her work is done with the delicacy of a graceful and uplifting womanhood. 

The question will be raised in the minds of the readers of these articles whether 
Chiv ralry is quite as pervasive and dominant a characteristic of our national life 
as it was a few decades ago}, We shall not pretend to answer that question, but 
shall leave it wholly to our readers. After they have read Miss Gates’s articles, 
or the first of them, let them write to the CosMOPOLITAN and give their views of 
the whole matter. 
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The Girl Who Travels Alone 


By ELEANOR GATES 


Illustrated by Howard Giles 
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HOA, Roan, whoa; hold up, 
—) Dave.” 

She was halted on the 
) BAS? outermost western edge of 
ae Long Ridge. Behind, a 
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ai Wf ragged, marble-like spire 
RNC M{ against the growing rose of a 
NOR high aan” cma up the 
eo mountain that had stood 
Zi) guard over her home during 
all the nineteen years of her life. Fifty 
miles to the front, across forest-crowned 
spur and swelling foot-hill, lay the valley, a 
great, brown trough, the far side of which 
seemed but a wall of purple mist, deep- 
colored at the base, gradually varying to 


paler shades toward the top, where it was 
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rimmed its whole length by an uneven line 
of snow-tipped peaks. At the northern end, 
an ivory cloud at rest upon the purple wall, 
was Shasta. Southward, with no blocking 
summit, the brown trough became drab by 
imperceptible degrees, until, at the last 
reach of the girl’s sight, it merged as im- 
perceptibly into the cold pearl-gray of the 
morning sky. 

She turned in her saddle, looking along 
the huge hogback to where, about the door 
of the square, shake schoolhouse, a little 
group was watching after her—a group that 
danced grotesquely in her tear-dimmed 
eyes. She raised a gauntleted hand in boy- 
ish salute. Eager signals answered. She 
turned again to the valley. Above the dis- 
tant Sacramento a fog had lifted. It 
stretched like a winding band of white tape 
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upon the bottom: of the trough. Halfway 
of it, a trailing black line, was the fun- 
neled smoke that marked the rush of the 
Oregon Express. 

Leading the pack-animal, she guided 
Roan left, down the trail. It was steep, 
and slippery with the wet and shining nee- 
dles of the pine. The horses picked their 
way, noses well forward, feet almost to- 
gether. As the girl urged them on, she 
kept her face upturned. Inch by inch that 
watching group was cut from view by the 
ridge-brow; then the low roof disappeared, 
and the white-wrapped mountain-spire; 
when she could see only the tops of the 
gaunt sentinel pines that sheltered the 
school. They were bare of limbs on the 
Shasta side. On the opposite the limbs 
were long and dipping, and were thrust out 
like so many wishful arms. The wind was 
tossing them, and it was these that waved 
her a last farewell. 

To and fro ran the descending trail 
across the face of the mountain, as if it had 
been carelessly thrown, lariat-wise, from 
the crest of the ridge, to rest wherever it 
might fall. Its first mile was scarcely visi- 
ble, for the carpeting needles made track 
blend with slope; but, beyond, the needles 








thinned, the sun-loving sugar-pines giving 
place to red firs, and its uncoiling was plain. 
Soon it rounded a thick clump of giant trees, 
where, in the continuous shade, gleamed a 
scarlet snow-plant. The incline was almost 
sheer there, and the girl had only to lean 
upon a stirrup, reach out her hand and 
snap the brilliant stem. Lower down, the 
trail bent upon itself so sharply that the 
saddle-horse was headed one way while the 
pack-horse was headed the other. But 
presently it came out upon a small hogback, 
set at right angles to the greater one, trav- 
ersed the center of this buttress, halving 
a widespread bed of pink and purple phlox, 
then, as before, zigzagged to and fro. 

A toiling figure caught the girl’s quick 
notice. A man was climbing the mountain 
toward her, leading a saddled horse that 
whinnied in friendly greeting to her own. 
She reined, uncertain as to how she could 
best pass the traveler. He stopped, too, 
looked up, promptly stepped aside upon 
an uncertain footing, his grasp on a stout 
young spruce, and hauled his horse after 
him. 

“Clear track, ma’am,” he called. 

As she came close, she saw that he wore 
the high hobnailed boots, corduroys, and 
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DOWN, DOWN, DOWN, SHE WENT, FROM ONE WOODED SHELF TO ANOTHER 


heavy, blue-flannel shirt of the forest-ran- 
ger. Behind the cantle was his rolled 
poncho. His Remington hung in its case 
from the pommel, a pair of spurs dangling 
and rattling against it. 

“Howdy-do?” He lifted his sombrero. 

“How do you do?” very frankly. “This 
trail is sure on end. I'll get by—hurry up, 
Dave—so’s you can come back onto it.” 

“You a schoolma’am ?” 

“No, sir. Bill Littleton’s my father. We 
live up yonder.” She gave a little back- 
ward jerk of the head. 

“Hope you don’t have to go beyond 
High Meadows. Valley ’s hot.” 

The girl laughed, blushing with pride. 
“Well, I do,” she said, “because I’m 
started for New York.” 

“New York! Y’ don’t mean it!” He 
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gazed at her in wonderment. “What y’ 
goin’ t’ do in New York ?” 

“Study singing.” 

“Say! y’ must have a dandy voice. 
Wisht I could hear it.” He raised his hat 
again. “Here’s luck. Hope you'll turn 
out the finest singer in the hull United 
States.”” He stepped back upon the trail, 
his horse scrambling after him. “So long.” 

“So long—and thank you.” She clapped 
her stirrups against Roan’s sides, and pulled 
at the lead-rope. 

“Oh, hello!” 

She peered round. “ Yes, sir?” 

“Didn’t see.two men go by yesterday 
with pack-mules—looked like prospec- 
tors ?” 

“No, sir. They must ’a’ gone Grizzly 
Trail. Why?” 












“The sons o’ guns built a fire down on 
Big Bowldery. I had a dickens of a time 
puttin’ it out.” 

She shook her head and lifted her hand 
in good-by. 

By now the sun was halfway to the ze- 
nith, and, the sky being cloudless, a flood of 
golden light was pouring into the yet far-off 
valley. The brown trough seemed swept 
by a broad, yellow stream, placid here, in 
monster swells there, but flowing unceas- 
ingly out of the foot of Shasta and into the 
dim south. 

Down, down, down, she went, from one 
wooded shelf to another. The pines grew 
smaller of stature; the stumpy boles of oaks 
appeared. Now the scent that came to her 
nostrils was not alone of pine and fir, but of 
manzanita and chaparral. The manzanita 
berries were still green. She gathered a 
few to eat. 

Presently the trail veered northward, go- 
ing down to a gulch, where was a noisy 
creek, fern-hung, rocky, and ice-cold. She 
dismounted and dropped full length upon 
the ground. Below her, Dave crowded 
Roan aside, and thrust his eager nose into 
the hurrying water. 

“Hey there! Look out!” 

She sprang up and mounted. Three 
riders, single file, were splashing toward 
her through the creek. 

“Excuse me. ’Fraid you’ hosses ’d step 
on you,” cried the leader. There was a 
long rope at his pommel. His hat was the 
leather-belted beaver of the cattleman. He 
wore a vest, but no coat. On each hip was 
a holstered six-shooter. 

“ Ain’t the cinch of you’ pack-hoss loos- 
enin’?” inquired the second cowboy. 

“Maybe it is.” The girl, now past them, 
reined again, slipped out of the saddle, and 
stepped back to Dave’s side. 

“ Leave me fix it,” begged the third man. 
The others watched him while he uncinched 
the pack and deftly tightened it again. 

“Which way you goin’ ?” asked the man 
in the lead. 

“ Going to take the stage below here.” 

“Well, the bridge over Big Bowldery’s 
gone. Burnt last night. You'll have to go 
‘round. Savvy how?” 

“No, sir.” 

The man turned his horse, scrambled 
past his companions, and gained the trail 
ahead of her. “I'll hike back and show 


you,” he said. 
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He started off, the girl following. The 
other men slacked their horses’ cinches, 
dropped bridle-reins to the ground, and 
found comfortable seats. 

The sun was straight overhead and a 
full six miles had been traveled when the 
self-appointed guide finally halted where 
the roundabout path ended in the well- 
worn one. “It’s plain goin’ from here,” he 
said. “Think you’ll be O. K.?” 

“Yes, sir. Ever so much obliged.” 

“Don’t mention it.” 

Roan and Dave now passed the other 
horse. The girl nodded. The cowboy 
nodded in return. As she hurried on, 
anxious to make up lost time, his voice came 
back to her— 


“Oh, bla-a-ame me not for weepin’, 
Oh, bla-a-ame me not, I sa-a-ay, 
For I have @ aged mother-r-r 
Ten thousand mile’ awa-a-ay.” 


She was on the brink of Big Bowldery 
now. Looking back, she saw that into 
the plushy green of the mountainside had 
crept a faint, blue mist. She was tired, and 
the sun was just pleasantly warm. She 
bent her chin to her breast, and, rocked by 
the gentle pace of her pony, dozed in the 
saddle. The steady scrape of a cross-cut 
saw and the echoing ring of axes awakened 
her. Peering ahead, she saw a gap in the 
woods, a rough shack of slabs, then, four 
men sawing and chopping. She drew up. 
“Got any letters to mail?” she called. 

The sawing and chopping stopped; the 
nearest woodman advanced. “ No, ma’am,” 
he answered; “but you might bring us a 
few hunks o’ chewin’ tobaccy on you’ way 
back. We buy on tick at Zimmerman’s. 
Jus’ say the Scantlin’ boys want ’em.” 

“I—I’m not coming back.” 

“Wal, then, Zimmerman can hand ’em 
to the nex’ feller that does. Have some 
water, ma’am, or grub? Ain’t no horse- 
feed or I’d offer that.” 

“T brought my lunch along,” replied the 
girl. “Thank you, just the same. Good- 
by, all.” 

Each wood-chopper threw out his hand 
in courteous farewell. The sawing began 
again, and the regular ring of the axes. 
Roan and Dave, finding the trail level, set 
off at a trot. 

When next the girl reined, several great, 
blue dumps of crushed rock lay before her. 
She could hear the thud, thud, of a stamp- 
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mill, the cry of a man who was urging on a 
team, and the clear tones of an anvil. She 
tidied her hair, adjusted her handkerchief 
collar, and rode on. Passing the dumps, 
the driver of a donkey-car nodded her a 
greeting. Then the store came in view— 
the store that was hotel, saloon, and post- 
office in one. Before it was a fringe of sad- 
dled horses, on its porch a cluster of men. 
Some children ran to meet her. She slipped 
from the saddle, mounted the steps to the 
porch, and shook hands, first, with those of 
her acquaintance, then with the others of 
the little group. 

“Hungry, miss?” It was the storekeep- 
er’s hearty voice. 

The girl laughed. “Say, I could eat 
shoe-leather,” she declared, drawing off 
her gauntlets. 

“Well, one of the boys’ll stable the 
broncs and bring in you’ satchels.” Then, 
going to the door of the barroom, “ You-all 
clean outen here. The Chink’s sweepin’ 
the dinin’-room, and I want to give this 
lady a snack.” 

When twilight had settled, the girl went 
out upon the store-porch and looked up 
expectantly at Long Ridge. 

“Now, don’t you go to gittin’ homesick,” 
cautioned Zimmerman’s bartender kindly. 

“Oh, no,” she said. “I’m watching for 
a bonfire, a ‘good-by’ bonfire. There! 
There it is now!” 

“T see.” The bartender turned to the 
quiet company on the porch. “Boys, I 
reckon this young lady ’ll want t’ signal her 
folks back.” 

At once the men rose, scattered, searching 
about, and returned to heap their findings 
upon the bare ground before the store. The 
bartender contributed a dash of kerosene. 
Then a match was struck, and a flaming 
pile answered the distant spot of red on the 
mountain. 


Breakfast was eaten by _ lamplight. 
Around the big, oblong table in Zimmer- 
man’s dining-room were thirty men and 
one girl. Between table and kitchen Mrs. 
Zimmerman and the Chinese cook trotted 
faithfully. The men nearest the kitchen 
were handed the filled dishes first. From 
them, in bucket-brigade fashion, the heap- 
ing platters traveled down until they 
reached the girl. When she had, in turn, 
lightened them a little of their load of ham, 
eggs, venison, biscuits, fried potatoes, 





apple-sauce, and pancakes, they passed to 
the Wells Fargo man, who was at her right; 
after him to the stage-driver; and then, 
circling steadily, to the other patient, 
hungry men. 

At first, the guests concerned themselves 
with the food. Now and then, perhaps, 
some man gave the girl a covert and alto- 
gether respectful glance. But the majority 
were abashed. They studied their plates, 
and said nothing beyond the usual, “ Pass 
the aigs, please,” or, “I’ll take another 
flapjack if you don’t mind,” or, “ Jus’ drive 
the cow up this way.” Soon, however, the 
talk grew fairly general. But it was quiet, 
even serious, in tone. One man said not a 
word—a young mountaineer who sat across 
from the girl and wore a new, ill-fitting suit 
of which he was unhappily conscious. She 
sensed his embarrassment, and, once or 
twice, smiled encouragingly across at him, 
or directed what she was saying that way. 
At that, he forgot his clothes and became 
almost feverish over the manipulating of 
his knife and fork. 

Of a sudden there was a loud scraping 
back of benches, and the miners left the 
table. Then, as a sound of wheels was 
heard, and a clear “ Hell-o-0-o!” the stage- 
driver and the Wells Fargo man shoved 
back and arose. In a flutter of excitement, 
half sad, half glad, the girl followed. The 
driver sprang to his seat. Behind him were 
three others: the young mountaineer, an 
elderly man, and a citified stranger. Aided 
by the bartender, the girl gained a front 
place. Next, his short gun on his arm, came 
the Wells Fargo man. He clambered up 
beside her. There was a shouting back 
and forth, the whip whistled, and, attended 
by a noisy outrunning dog or two, the 
double team jerked the heavy coach away 
from the store and down the steep mountain 
road. 

The girl looked back, between the old 
man and the citified stranger. There was 
the marble-like spire of her home mountain, 
in sight once more after having been hidden 
for a day by Long Ridge. How serene and 
high and beautiful it was! How far, too, as 
shown by the deep purple misting the 
heights down which she had come. 

“Good-by,” she said wistfully; “good- 
by.” 

She felt the stranger’s steady look upon 
her and turned back to the horses. “ We’re 
pulling away fast,” she said. 
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“Can’t beat 
these critters of 
mine,” re- 
turned the 
stage-driver, 
taking her re- 
mark asa com- 
pliment. 

The valley 
below them 
was a glorious 
golden. “ Won- 
der what makes 
it look like 
that,”’ she ven- 
tured musing- 
ly. “Isn’t it 
pretty!” 

‘From here,” 
said the Wells 
Fargo man; 
“but,” shaking 
his head, “ wait 
till you get 
there.” 

They passed 
long, irregular 
patches of alfalfa, all a bright emerald in the 
sun. The spicy perfume of azaleas was in the 
air. In among the chaparral tangles shone 
the dull yellow of buckbrush. Now and 
then they half halted to take on thin mail- 
bags. Then the way grew rough with stone 
—flat stone that let the stage go bumping 
down as if over a flight of short-step stairs. 
The steady jolting tired the girl in a little 
while. Scarcely knowing it, she leaned 
back against a heavy coat that was across 
the old man’s knees. And so her waking 
dreams changed to the more real dreams of 
sleep. Now all talk ceased, and the driver, 
regardless of that most cherished thing, his 
time-record, took the rough spots with the 
utmost care and put the brakes down hard 
when the road pitched over sharp inclines. 

“Golly! it’s hot. Sorry to wake y’, but a 
person never can tell how the outfit ’ll pull 
through here.” 

The girl sat up, laughing and rubbing at 
her eyes. “Why, what’s this?” she cried. 
“ Oh, my!” 

They were drawn up on the eastern side 
of Dry Creek, with the crossing some dis- 
tance below. Before them, bank-high and 
racing angrily, was a roily torrent. 

“Snow ’s a-meltin’,” said the young 
mountaineer. 
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THE GIRL LOOKED BACK, BETWEEN THE OLD 
MAN AND THE CITIFIED STRANGER 
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“T’ll hold you on when we’re in,” said 
the Wells Fargo man. “It'll be all right.” 

“T’m not afraid,”’ answered the girl. 

“Well, all ready for 2 swim?” asked the 
driver. “Git up, Brandy; hey, Bob.” 

The leaders entered the water slowly, 
drinking as they advanced. The wheelers 
came sturdily after. Up, up, up, rose the 
eddying current, to the apron, past it, to 
the passengers’ feet. The horses were 
swimming, touching bottom only here and 
there. No one spoke. The whip whistled 
without punishing. The Wells Fargo man 
put one hand on the girl’s arm. Then a 
last struggle, a great splashing, and the 
stage rolled out upon dry land. 

“Look! look!” cried the girl. A striped 






















squirrel was imperiling its life in front of 
the team; and beyond, a dash of orange 
and black against the live-oaks, was an 
oriole. 
“The valley ’s here,” said the stage- 
driver. 

It was, indeed! Side by side with Dry 
Creek was a buff level, fairly split with 
thirstiness. Over it was spread a thin 
cushion of tarweed, each saffron blossom 
partly shut, like a bright eye that could not 
stand the glare. 

The dusty road now led past low ranch- 
houses, set under broad-boughed oaks, and 
again the coach began to slow up to take on 
letters. Once a full stop was made at a 
stage-station for a change of horses. No 

one got down but the citified passenger, 
-who ran into a handy barroom and came 
2ut wiping daintily at his mouth. “That 
was good,” he declared. “Want some?” 
This to the girl. 

“Want some what?” : 

“ Beer.” 

The girl turned slowly, exchanging a 
look with the driver. 

“Say, smarty, what’s the matter with 
you?” demanded the latter, glaring down. 

“Who’s this young lady?” asked the 
stage-station proprietor. 

“T’m Bill Littleton’s daughter, from 
Long Ridge.” 

“Long Ridge! Ain’t y’ lost? How far 
down y’ goin’—the city ?” 

“No. To New York.” 

“Thunderation! Wisht you could put 
me into you’ pocket. Well, so long.” 

The fresh horses plunged forward, the 
red dust smoking in their wake. The girl 
looked back. The dust obscured the sta- 
tion, the road, the yellow foot-hills, the 
purple reaches beyond, and the virgin spire 
behind her home. 

“Now, now,” counseled the stage-driver. 
“Think what there is ahaid of y’.” 

“T know,” she whispered. 

“Say, Baldy””—to the Wells Fargo man 
—“you tell her that baar story of yourn. 
That ’1l chirp her up.” 

“All right.” The other shifted his gun. 
“Here goes! “It was a brown bear—a 
grea-a-at, big brown bear, and it hunted 
up Crow’s Nest way . 
















































Supper was a pleasant function at the 
Red Bluff Hotel that night, the stage-load 
eating at one table—with the single excep- 
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tion of the citified man, who, scowled upon 
once more by the stage-driver, chose a seat 
at some distance. Supper over, the girl 
was assigned a cool room, where she en- 
joyed a four-hours’ sleep. At midnight, 
awakened bya sharp rapping upon her door, 
she sprang up, changed her sailor for a 
dressier hat, and hurried down. The Wells 
Fargo man was in the lobby, together with 
the young mountaineer. “Wanted to see 
that you got off safe,” they explained, and 
entered the ’bus with her. After her arrival 
at the depot, as she looked out of the day- 
coach, she saw them below her, and raised 
the window. Some men were passing, and 
one was staggering and swearing drunkenly. 
The Wells Fargo man caught him by the 
shoulder. “Sh! sh!” he cautioned. “ Lady 
here.” The man, mumbling apologetically, 
slouched away. 

The train began to move. “So long,” 
she cried. , 

The Wells Fargo man pulled at his hat. 
The mountaineer gave her a wave of the 
hand. 


“T’m going to New York, I’m going to 
New York, I’m going to New York””—the 
wheels clicked it over every mile of the way 
to Sacramento. She listened, scarcely be- 
lieving. At Sacramento she was assigned a 
lower berth in a tourist-car. It was a new 
and wonderful experience; it made her feel 
that the refrain of the wheels was true. She 
smiled at a motherly, sweet-faced woman 
across from her. “Just think!” she said. 
“This is my first trip in one of these cars! 
Oh, it’s splendid!” 

A young man in the seat ahead lowered 
his book and turned to her. “If you care 
for reading,” he said, “I’ve got a fine story 
here.” 

Soon that end of the car had clustered 
about the girl’s section. She, the young 
man, and two Kansans were playing cards. 
The rest were looking on, laughing and 
talking. Later, the motherly woman in- 
vited the girl to a cold basket-luncheon. 
The young man was asked, too, and he 
added to the spread by buying oranges 
from the newsboy. But in the evening the 
girl took supper in the dining-car, being 
placed at the Kansans’ table. She ordered 
sparingly, feeling that the prices on the bill 
of fare were beyond her means. The Kan- 
sans, however, surrounded their plates with 
numerous dishes. Then, in spite of her re- 











peated protests, they insisted upon her 
sharing the good things with them, vowing 
that their eyes were bigger than their appe- 
tites. 

Two days passed swiftly. One girl could 
not see all there was to see, nor eat all the 
fruit and sweets and read all the papers and 
books that were proffered so heartily—and 
to the motherly woman and her daughter 
as well as to herself. Each considerable 





A PLEASANT GENTLEMAN, 


stop in the long ride was enlivened by a 
brisk walk up and down beside the car, 
three or four of the passengers taking the 
air together; so that when Omaha was 
reached, and the Kansans and others left, 
the girl felt as if a half-dozen old friends 
were gone. With Omaha behind, she had 
cause to know how genuine was the interest 
of those recently made acquaintances; for 
dainties that she had not ordered were 
served her at noon and at night, “ With the 
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compliments of Sam Williams, Joe Fisher, 
and Hank Johns.” 

As Chicago neared, she came to look 
less and less at the country through which 
the train was racing. Now her thoughts 
were mostly of her destination, which lay a 
scant two days ahead. Almost before her! 
Yet how unreal!—a place of imagination 
merely, and perfect through distance. 


Everything wonderful was done, everything 


WHO HAD URGED A MAGAZINE UPON HER 


beautiful was to be seen, in that veritable 
dream-city —New York! 

She had a four-hours’ stay at Chicago. 
In the great waiting-room many others were 
resting—mothers and babies, elderly men 
and women, young people, and several men 
who stood about. The first time she glanced 
toward these last, she found one watching 
her—a well-dressed young fellow, who 
carried a cane and gloves. Presently, when 
she stepped outside for a breath of fresh air, 








she saw him approaching. As he came 
close, he smiled and raised his hat. 

“Guess he thought he knew me,” deci- 
ded the girl. But the incident made her 
uneasy. She went back and claimed her 
satchels. 

Starting on her journey once more, there 
being no tourist “sleepers” attached to the 
train, she entered a wonderful car with 
cardinal-plush upholstering and polished 
woodwork. At once she felt a new satis- 
faction with herself. “I wonder what the 
dressing-room is like,” she said, and half 
ran down the carpeted aisle. A cloud of 
smoke met her, coming from a small, 
square, and crowded room. “Oh, excuse 
me!” she stammered, and fairly flew back 
to her seat. 

Later, as she sat in the observation-car, 
conversing with a pleasant gentleman, who 
had urged a magazine upon her, there en- 
tered a man whom she had seen when she 
blundered into the smoking-room. She 
colored under his meaning look. Again, 
when at supper in the dining-car, she dis- 
covered him steadily watching her. She 
felt uneasy and puzzled. Was this the 
same man who had lifted his hat in Chica- 
go? It mustbe. Two would not annoy her 
in one day. “I’m sure I look all right,” she 
thought. “I’m dressed exactly like Teacher 
was.” It was curious, anyhow. This man 
(if it was one man) was different from all 
the other men she had ever met. “Not so 
straight out, nor dignified,” she said to her- 
self. 

Between Chicago and Buffalo the per- 
sonnel of the car changed considerably. 
The pleasant middle-aged man said good- 
by. The motherly woman with the little 
daughter left, too, and the girl choked up 
so that she could say no pretty thing in 
farewell. In their stead came a young 
couple, two tall, stout ladies, and four men. 
The girl watched the eight get settled, 
which they did rather noisily (for such 
stylish - looking people) and most com- 
plainingly. The tall, stout ladies were 
fairly young and, the girl decided, after a 
quick glance, quite handsome. Their com- 
plexions were especially’ beautiful—a soft 
blend of pink and white. Presently she 
looked again. They looked back, and at 
once began to discuss her, tittering from 
time to time, and not troubling to lower 
their voices. At that, the girl turned and 
gave them a more thorough inspection. 
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“Well,” she said to herself, “I didn’t know 
it was paint at first. I’d like to wash their 
faces—just to see what kind of women are 
underneath.” 2 

Toward evening, when the girl was in the 
dressing-room, the young wife entered, 
crowding her to the wall, and cutting her 
off from the looking-glasses by using the 
farther, instead of the first, wash-bowl. 
For a while not a word was said. But 
at last the girl ventured to speak. “The 
country’s pretty, isn’t it?’ she inquired, 
smiling. 

There was no reply. The other gave her 
a resentful look, patted her smooth braids 
another time or two, and quitted the room. 

When the girl came out, her cheeks were 
blazing. She sat down, leaning her head 
against the window casing. The wheels 
were clicking the old refrain, but her joy in 
it was marred. An unhappy doubt was 
creeping in. The valley had been so beau- 
tiful through the distance; but when she 
had reached it, she had found the ground 
parched, the dust deep, the only flower the 
ill-smelling tarweed. Now she was well on 
her way to the city of her dreams, but the 
nearer she got the less cordial seemed every- 
one. Would things right themselves—in 
New York? 

Two men had sat down near the stout 
women, and (the girl could see it mirrored 
in her window) were watching the opposite 
section. Soon one crossed the aisle. An- 
other moment and the second advanced to 
a place beside the girl. She faced him tim- 
idly. His eyes were bold, yet not frank; 
his smile was insinuating. “Well,” she 
concluded, “if the women in this part of 
the country are on their high-horse, the 
men aren’t.” 

“What do you want?’’ she asked ner- 


vously. 
“Didn’t I meet you on the trip out ?”’ he 
returned. “Think I did.” 


“You’re mistaken.” 

“Oh, guess I am. Traveling by your- 
self? You must be lonesome.” 

She turned away from him, her head 
against the casing once more. That young 
married woman had cut her to the quick 
by ignoring her. She would try the same 
treatment on this man.. Why! could this 
be the same person she had seen in Chi- 
cago, then in the observation- and dining- 
cars? Her heart fluttered painfully. The 
man snickered round at the section behind. 

















The girl heard the trio join in with him. 
Then he began again: 

“Where you going to put up in New 
York? I know an Ar hotel. Ain’t going to 
work, I suppose—too bad to have to work. 
But if you are, I can get you a soft job, lots 
of pay——”’ 

The girl rose. “Please, if you’ll excuse 
me, I’d like to be let alone.” 

The man gave a hard laugh, said some- 
thing under his breath, got up, and swag- 
gered away. 

She hurried out to the dressing-room. 
There she sat down and buried her face in 
her hands. She had caught the eyes of the 
young couple upon her as she got up. 
Their look had shown disgust. Oh, what 
did they think of her! But what could she 
do? Her throat ached. 

She is peering back to that purple bench 
upon which stands her pine-sheltered home. 
“Oh, my!” she whispers quaveringly; “if 
I’d thought it ’d be like this, I’d never left!” 

Returning to her seat an hour later, half 
frightened and supperless, she found the 
berth made up, and sat down on the edge 
of it. The stout women swept past in 
large-flowered kimonos, their stockingless 
feet in slippers, their throats exposed. (The 
ladies in the tourist-car had been more 
modest.) 
barefooted, in a loose, striped jacket and 
wide pantaloons, was the man who had 
looked reproof at her. Now, getting his 
eve, it seemed to the girl, oversensitive and 
thoroughly disturbed, that he was more 
contemptuous than before. She closed her 
curtains, buried her face in a pillow, and 
burst into silent weeping. 

The stage is rocking. . . . The spicy per- 
fume of azaleas is in her nostrils. . . . She 
hears the Wells Fargo man say. . . . 

It was morning. The train was rounding 
curves at what, to her, seemed a fearful rate 
of speed. A _ gaudily appareled stout 
woman was passing her berth, joking with 
the porter. 

At Rochester there came into the oppo- 
site section a young woman whose slender 
gracefulness suggested a mountain hare- 
bell, and whose eyes were a harebell blue. 
The girl longed to chat with the newcomer, 
and often turned a wistful look that way; 
but the pale, delicate face was cold, the 
complete unconsciousness of any other 
presence was repelling. 

“Well, I wouldn’t eat her,”’ thought the 





Across from the women’s berth, : 
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girl. After her dressing-room experience of 
the day before, she knew better than to 
make an advance, thus inviting another re- 
buff. “The next lady I speak to,” she 
promised the changing landscape framed 
by the window, “will just naturally have to 
come up and speak first.” 

Before that previous day the girl had not 
seen, in all the nineteen years of her life, 
one human being willfully hurt another 
through the lack of a mere introduction. 
But that one beginning experience had 
struck deep, and when, with a rustle of silk 
skirts, an elderly woman sat down beside 
her, she only lifted her satchel out of the 
way. No smile, no nod, no cordial, if 
homely, remark now distinguished this 
Western girl from an Easterner. “When 
you’re in Rome,” she repeated to herself 
bitterly, “why, do as the Romans do.” 
(Teacher’s advice was good!) 

As evening came on, an atmosphere of 
unrest filled the car. Every one moved 
about, standing up and sitting down again; 
hats were donned, clothes brushed, satch- 
els snapped shut. The girl halted the 
porter as he went by. “Are we almost 
there?” she asked. 

“Jes’ a little ways now to the Gran’ Cen- 
tral, miss. Can I dus’ you?” 

When she peered out of the window 
again, the train was running between two 
walls made of the fronts of great buildings 
that were flat against one another. Those 
walls were like sheer cliffs to her, and their 
lighted windows so many holes in the 
brown rock. The track had risen above 
the level of the street. Looking down, she 
saw people—hundreds of them. 

“And I don’t know one!” she whispered. 
Ah! but presently she would meet Cousin 
John. She put on her sailor. “It’s not so 
dressy,”’ she thought. She felt eager, yet 
like shrinking in and in, like keeping out of 
sight. “Hope Cousin John won’t miss 
meeting me.”’ It was almost a prayer. 

The porter took her satchels. “This 
way out,” he called, swaying under his 
load of baggage. She followed him, re- 
ceived the satchels at the steps, and made 
one of a hurrying procession along the 
platform to where, inside a gate, the engine 
was puffing and snorting as if worn with its 
long run. Then she was beyond the gate, 
in the midst of a noisy, jostling crowd. 
But where was Cousin John? She stepped 
to one side, trembling with anxiety. 
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For two long hours she waited. At last, 
hungry, and weak with apprehension, she 
went through the great waiting-room and 
out upon the street. Some men who were 
passing looked her over sharply. Her own 
look was fleeting and scared. Another man 
came by, touching her with an elbow. She 
quickened her pace. Why, even the women 
stared! 

She spied a restaurant near by. In it she 
could see both men and women. “I won’t 
be afraid in a big place,” she said, and 
entered. As she took a table close to the 
‘wide glass doors, she noticed that a neigh- 
boring table was occupied by a woman and 
a man, both of whom eyed her in amused 
silence. The former’s face was a delicate 
pink and white. But the girl was not en- 
thusiastic; it was only another instance 
where soap and water were needed. The 
waiters had retreated on her entrance. 
Now several of them were gathered at a 
little distance, talking together and glanc- 
ing her way. Finally, after she had been 
seated some time, there came up a man 
who appeared to be in charge. 

“Are you alone, madam?” he inquired. 

“Ves, sir.” 

“Well, you know ladies are not served 
here after ten o’clock unless they have 
escorts.”’ 

“T—I— What did you say, please?” 

“T said”—roughly—“ that you can’t get 
supper here after ten o’clock unless you’ve 
got a man with you.” 

“But—but—” It was coming only grad- 
ually—the terrible realization that she was 
being put out!—“ but I haven’t got a man.” 

The other wheeled, looked back signifi- 
cantly at the door, where two or three men 
had gathered, and spread out his hands. 
Here was a circumstance that Teacher had 
not anticipated. The girl, stumbling her 
way to the pavement, could not think what 
todo. Outside again, she paused. “Cousin 
John’s hotel is the Seneca,” she recalled. 
“T’ll go there.” 

Two young girls were passing. Their 
hair was in great puffs upon their fore- 
heads. Back of the puffs were reared wide, 
black-plumed hats. The girl halted them. 


“Please, can you tell me which way the 
Seneca Hotel is?” she asked, noticing that 
while their lips were white their cheeks 
were daubed the scarlet of youth. 

The others scarcely stopped their chat- 
ter. “Over there,” one answered curtly, 


flinging one arm out toward the west. 
Then, hauling at her companion’s sleeve, 
she hurried on. 

The girl started away, a satchel hang- 
ing heavily from either hand. Once she 
stopped a moment to rest, but there were 
two men near, who cursed frequently, not 
angrily, but as if in casual conversation, as 
they looked her over. They seemed totally 
indifferent about being overheard. 

Quite a way ahead was a policeman, uni- 
formed very ‘like the officers at “The 
Bluffs.” “I'll ask him,’’ she determined. 

An old man was walking at her side, his 
face thrust close to hers. She gave him 
a swift look. He grinned. Fear seized 
her. With what trust she had greeted 
forest-ranger, cattlemen, and wood-chop- 
pers, there alone on the mountain! They 
had not stared into her face—and they 
seldom met any one. But here! 

Passing a confectioner’s, she caught a 
glimpse of her face. Her eyes were wide. 
Once, on Long Ridge, a doe had sped by 
her, pursued by hounds. Its eyes had 
looked like that. 

“Hem! He-hem!” 

It was the old man again, his grin changed 
to a horrible leer. She came round upon 
him, fairly choking with rage. “Person ’d 
think you ’d never seen a woman before in 
all your life!”’ she burst forth, and dropped 
her load. The man backed, turned, and 
took to his heels. 

Woman—that was it. She was a woman, 
and so could not eat alone in a restaurant— 
why, that painted creature had had better 
treatment than she!—she could not walk 
alone upon the street without veiled in- 
sults; she 

“Where you going?” It was the officer, 
swinging his club negligently. 

“To the Seneca Hotel.” 

“See that big electric sign? That’s it.” 

She hurried on—spared the knowledge 
that the attitude of the old man and her 
angry addressing of him had earned for her 
the ugly suspicion of the guardian of the law. 

But there was a hurt she was not spared 
—the knowledge that in this great city, of 
which she had dreamed, toward which she 
had traveled so happily and hopefully, 
something had been suddenly taken from 
her, leaving her face to face with what she 
had never even thought of before. The old 
frankness was gone—yes, and the feeling of 
comradeship toward men; the feeling, too, 











of security anywhere; the unconsciousness 
of sex that made her treat any and every 
human being the same. 

She entered a high, marble - pillared 
lobby. It was thronged with people, 
mostly men. A boy with shining buttons 
on his jacket ran up and received the 
satchels. Preceded by him, she reached an 
imposing desk and took upapen. A clerk 
leaned toward her, courteously enough, 
though his eyes were elsewhere. 

“T’d like a room, please,” she said. 

“Are you alone?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

He stepped back and seemed to be exam- 
ining a book. Coming forward again, he 
wore the blandest of smiles. “I’m very 
sorry,”’ he said, “but we have no accommo- 
dati.” 

She threw her head up, almo$&t startled 
into a cry. “Why! why!” she gasped; 


“vou sure? I—lI’ve just come to New 
) J 
York. I——” 





“YD LIKE A ROOM, 


(To be continued.) 





PLEASE,” SHE SAID 


He left her, and moved along the desk to 
where a gentleman had paused. 

“Ah, Mr. Littleton,” he began obse- 
quiously. 

The girl turned, her face still white. 
“Cousin John!” she faltered. 

“Bless my heart! Nell! You here? 
My machine broke down. Made us late. 
Lucy’s over at the Grand Central now. 
We’ve been looking and looking for you. 
Have you registered ?”’ 

The girl looked from him to the clerk, 
then back, the red rushing into her cheeks. 
“No,” she answered bluntly. “He said he 
had no room. But it wasn’t true. I was 
alone, so he didn’t want me.” 

“Well, you know, Mr. Littleton,’ began 
the clerk protestingly, “it’s the rule here 
when a girl’s alone * 

“Of course, of course,” interrupted 
Littleton, good-naturedly; “and the rule’s 
all right. Why, dear little girl, you’ve got 
to expect this kind of thing—in a big city.” 
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my roum I see an open space 
formed by the confluence of 
five streets Gray, bedusted 
ar multitudes pour out of them, 
( like masses of potatoes out 
of some gigantic bags. Mad- 
ly they rush hither and 
> thither. jostle one another, 
then disappear in the bowels 
of the town. 

Greasy and filthy is that square, not un- 
like an old frying-pan that had never been 
cleansed through years of constant use. 
Four lines of the street railway feed the 
narrow circle; well-filled cars incessantly 
dash to and fro, madly screeching at the 
curves. A mingled din hangs in the heavy, 
dust-laden air; with feverish haste rattles 
the iron; the motors are rumbling and 
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angrily beating time; a babel of sounds 
rises to heaven—discordant, hideous sounds 
seeking to strangle, to kill one another, 
making unearthly, demoniac music, mother 
of nightmare. 

I see a loathsome crowd of mad monsters, 
armed with thong and knife and saw and 
all the tools of iron, huddled together in a 
ball, like worms. I see them whirling in 
frenzied glee over the prostrate form of a 
woman. Here they have felled her with 
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hungry hand. Now they are tearing her 
limbs, gorging her blood, madly fighting for 
the quivering flesh. No one can see the 
woman; she is engulfed in the loathsome 
mass of cadaverous monsters. Like leeches 
they cling to her, their unclean lips sucking 
her blood from every pore; with fiendish 
greed they drink it, haggling and struggling 
in envious rage, begrudging one another 
every drop. “More! more!” cries every- 
one; everyone is afraid for his prey. 

I hear the clinking of iron, the gnashing 
of teeth, the cries of pain, the howling of 
greed. I hear the wail of the disappointed 


and the roaring of hungry rage. I hear the 
groaning of the weak crushed by the strong. 
I hear the futile plaints of the timid who 
are left at the roadside unable to join in 
the devilish orgy. I hear, I hear—the 
funeral march of the nethermost victim, 
bloody and tattered, defiled and ravished, 
covered with grime and polluted soil! And 
this is the music of the market-place. 


It is Sunday; no work to-day. This is 
why many people seem somewhat ill at 
ease, sad, and mildly surprised. For yes- 
terday, as a week-day, had its plain, well- 
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defined meaning: it meant work from 
morning till night. Yesterday, at the ap- 
pointed hour, people awoke and _ betook 
themselves to their respective factories, 
offices, and streets, where they sat or stood 
in their wonted, therefore comfortable, 
places, selling wares, counting money, 
chopping wood, dressing stones, toiling 
with drill and hammer—in short, doing a 
man’s work the whole day. The day’s work 
over, habitually tired, they went to sleep. 
But to-day’s leisure faces them like some 
riddle demanding instant solution: it is a 
vacuum that has to be filled up, one way 
or another. These men were trained to 
work, but nobody taught them how to live; 
that is why, on the day of rest, they are de- 
pressed. Being but tools, appliances fcr 
the production of temples, machines, na- 
vies, and trinkets of gold, they are incapable 
of enjoying a day of leisure: they are 
wonted to toil. 

In their respective offices, shops, factories, 
etc., they feel themselves parts of a mighty 
whole, of a something where the energy and 
nerve-juice of human beings are rapidly 
converted into merchandise—but not for 
their own use. During their six days of 
toil, Life wears her customary grimy aspect, 
a true reflection of their own faces. But 
on the Sabbath, on the day of rest and leis- 
ure, Life’s erst familiar features seem 
strange and distorted, and they know her 
no more. 

See the throngs aimlessly walking the 
streets; they have visited the parks, the 
churches, the public houses; here and there 
they are hanging about the street corners; 
though they seem abustling, anything may 
stop them at any moment. There is some- 
thing wanting in their life. Something new 
is struggling to utter itself in words; but 
it is inarticulate, and everyone feels it is 
something disturbing, unwonted, unusual. 
The little, everyday meanings of life have 
suddenly dropped out, like loose teeth from 
the mouth of a dotard. 

People are walking in the streets, board- 
ing the street-cars, talking in their usual 
calm manner; there are some fifty-two 
Sundays in the year, and they have some 
routine ways of spending the day. But 
everyone feels in the deepest of his heart 
that something is wrong, something is 
missing there; and that unknown some- 
thing may suddenly utter itself in unintel- 
ligible, disturbing, or even terrifying, words. 


And so it is in every heart. In the inner- 
most of his heart everybody feels the pos- 
sibility of the crucial question; and every- 
body is instinctively trying to avoid facing 
it. And unwittingly people are drawn to- 
ward one another; they assemble here and 
there in groups; every group attracts some 
living, stray fragments; groups coalesce— 
and there you have witnessed the birth of 
a crowd. 

More and more two-legged creatures 
pour out of the bottomless recesses of the 
immense metropolis; it looks as if some- 
where in the innermost core of the city some 
mighty organism were being split up into 
atoms, and these atoms hurriedly and care- 
lessly shaped into imitations of man. And 
they all look alike; there is no individuality 
about them—hands deep in the pockets, 
faces calm and stony, eyes all aglow. There 
is no hurry in their-walk; they gaze at 
everything indifferently; their words are 
few and far between; everybody seems to 
be all alone. But these quiet, leisurely 
ways betray some common make-believe, 
something insincere. Their leisurely gait 
is artificial; they look as if they were afraid 


lest they disturb somebody, or be discovered | 


doing something wrong. A shadow of un- 
easiness just flits across the shining eye; it 
seems to be half-expecting to discover 
something terrifying, something monstrous. 
All this is nothing but the isolatedness of 
the several parts, as of a machine that had 
suddenly fallen asunder. Every part of it 
seems to be dimly conscious of having lost 
its hold on the old life; seems to be uneasy 
lest some new habits will have to be ac- 
quired, to fit the new conditions. 

The new is always looked upon askance, 
as everybody knows who has tried to intro- 
duce it into life. ‘The new becomes accept- 
able only when all its newness is gone and 
its sharp corners have been worn away; 
when it has become smooth and flat; when 
it can lie snugly alongside the old. But at 
the moment of its birth it is like the first 
beams of sunrise: people habitually turn 
away from them in order to enjoy a little 
more rest in the accustomed darkness. 

Like iron-filings in the magnetic field, 
individuals continue to arrive, drawn closely 
together by some unknown force. Shoulder 
to shoulder are they standing now. With- 
out regarding one another they have formed 
a thick, solid mass, a myriad-headed, black 
monster—a silent, immovable, myriad-eyed 
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monster, with a scowl on its flat, boundless 
face, and a look of blind suspicion in its 
myriadfold opaque eye. It seems to be 
sniffing at something suspicious which its 
blind instincts feel in the air. And this 
is that terrible creature, body and soul, 
which we designate by that short, snappy 
~nbame, “Mob.” 

b— Does. somebody pass the street, unlike 
others in .gait; dress, or appearance, -the 
mob instantly: detects him, turns its thou- 
sands of heads in his direction, eying him 
with its thousands of suspicious eyes. 
“Why is he dressed different from: every- 
body else?” . “Something must be wrong.” 
“What could make him walk at.a rapid 
pace when everybody else seems to have 
plenty of time?”’ “It is rather strange.” 

Here two young men are passing, laugh- 
ing aloud, and our animal, the mob, is 
pricking up its ears: what is there. to 
laugh at in this life where everything is 
unintelligible in the absence of work ? This 
laughter of the young men is annoying 
the big composite animal. ‘Seme heads 
are gloweringly turned toward the merry- 
makers; a low, beastly grumbling, is heard 
on. all sides.. But when a:newsboy gets 
caught among several street-cars, and tries 
to éxtricate himself to. save himself from 
being crushed, the mob begins to grin with 
glee. For it knows the mind of a man 
threatened with instant death; and it will 
laugh at everything .intelligible to it in the 
mysterious hurly-burly of life 

Here an automobile passes, occupied by 
a “big boss,” a “captain of industry” of 
national repute. At once the big animal 
becomes interested. All its.thousands of 
eyes become one eye, and that is staring 
into the stony, yellowish face of the man, 
keenly enjoying that awe-inspiring sight. 
This is also the way an old bear will regard 
his master who tamed him in infancy. For 
the mob knows that the “big boss” is a 
power; that he is a great man; that thou- 
sands of individuals have to work to supply 
his wants. The mob understands him 
perfectly: he is an “employer of labor.” 

In one of the street-cars is seen an old 
man of grave countenance and austere look. 
The mob knows him too: he is frequently 
written about in the papers; he is regarded 
as an inveterate “crank” who would fain 
destroy the body Sane of society, and 
expropriate all the railways, factories, etc. 
In the press all this is regarded as a mad 
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and ridiculous undertaking, and the thou- 
sandfold eye of the mob looks disdainfully 
upon the “old crank.” But there is some 
curiosity in that look of cold reproach, for 
is he not a “crank”? And as such he is 
highly interesting: the absurdity of his 
hobby is as clear as daylight. 

The thousand-headed mob can only feel 
and look. It cannot convert its impres- 
sions into thoughts; its soul is blind, and 
its heart is dumb. 

One after another, human beings are 
passing. Where are they going? and what 
is their object? » There are so many of 
them, and they are of so many varieties, 
that it is much harder to understand them 
than the bits of. wood, iron, and stone 
which its thousands of hands were handling 
yesterday. This «irritates the composite 
animal; it feels that there must be another 
life, a life built on lines different from those 
of its own—a life of different habits, full of 
enticing strangeness.: And -this feeling of 
irritation, slight but persistent, pricks the 
dumb ‘heart:of the blind mob with thou- 
sands of needles; and slowly creates a dim 
sensation of some impending danger. Its 
eye darkens, and-the formless body strains 
and begins to shiver with some blind excite- 
ment. 

Men, women, children, carriages, and 
automobiles are pissing to and fro. In the 
show windows c*-~he rich stores are dis- 
played many bea. viful things which excite 
the eye and create a desire to possess them, 
though none can tell what all those shining 
trinkets could possibly be for. And a feel- 
ing of lonesomeness slowly grows upon the 
mob—a feeling of being utterly ignored by 
all these well-dressed and well-fed throngs. 
It cannot but see how well groomed and 
complexioned they are; how tender and 
clean their flesh is; how everlastingly con- 
tented they all seem to be. And what of 
the food they are consuming? It must 
surely be a-plenty, and of the finest quality. 
And the mob feels a rumbling somewhere 
in the depths of its insides. 

In the light and handsome carriages 
slender and beautiful women are sitting at 
ease; faces all aglow; shiny eyes inviting 
everyone to smile at them. “Look, all men, 
how sweet we are,” they all seem to be 
saying and acting. And the mob does 
look, scrutinizing every feature. Its own 
wives are either too cadaverous or too 
stout; they frequently have fits of indiges- 
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tion, sickness, and toothache. And in the 
absence of their husbands they quarrel 
among themselves. The mob revels in the 
thoughts suggested by those sweet women 
of the carriages; it contemplates them in 
their beauty; it mentally feels the resilient, 
shiny flesh. Then words of approval, im- 
pudent, foul, are heard on all sides; and 
every word is hard and short, and strikes 
like a filthy, ill-smelling hand. For the 
mob cannot help coveting those enticing 
forms, and would fain hug them ail in 
brutish embrace. 

Rosy, blooming children are in the car- 
riages, merrily laughing and chattering. 
Well-fed, straight-legged children, they are 
clean and scrupulously groomed. Why are 
the mob’s own children so frequently bow- 
legged and stunted? Is it, perhaps, the 
fault of their mothers? 

All these comparisons breed black envy; 
and on that fertile soil enmity grows in 
abundance. And the huge, black monster 
uneasily moves its thousands of limbs, and 
looks daggers with its thousands of eyes at 
everything strange or unintelligible. It 
feels that it has an adversary, cunning, 
strong, and ubiquitous—an invulnerable 
enemy. He-is everywhere and nowhere. 
It is he who took possession of all the good 
things of the world; and it is he who dis- 
tributes them among his own favorites ex- 
clusively. ‘The mob catiaot get any of that 
good food and costly raiment; it can get 
none of those beautiful women. No, the 
mob is despised by its enemies; it is hardly 
ever noticed or taken into account. And 
the monster is sniffing, is eagerly watching 
everything. But everything runs as usual. 
The streets are full of an unintelligible life, 
and that life is flowing in smooth waves, 
while the mob’s own heart-strings are 
strained with enmity, and it is dimly con- 
scious of a desire to give vent to its feelings 
and crush somebody. 

In the center of the square a policeman 
is standing at his post. His clean-shaven 
face is very calm; hard and immobile as if 
cast in iron. This big man is immensely 
strong, for in his right hand is a short, 
stout stick. The mob is casting sidelong 
glances at the short stick in the hand of the 
man with the iron face. It knows a stick 
when it sees one, and it has seen many— 
some of wood and some of iron. But that 
particular stick possesses a demoniac power, 
. and nobody can stand up against it. The 





heart of the mob is full of dull, blin«d 
hatred, and it is ready to commit any awful 
crime. Then its gaze involuntarily turns 
toward the short stick in the hands of the 
iron-faced man: fear forever lurks in the 
dark, blind recesses of the monster’s soul. 


The stream of life is flowing incessantly, 
and the mob wonders where all that energy“ 
is coming from, when it is not at work. 
Then a feeling of awful lonesomeness grows 
upon the monster, together with a feeling 
of having been deceived. Now it is watch- 
ing for something upon which to work off 
the accumulating wrath, for something to 
crush, to destroy. 

Here a woman is trying to cross the open 
space. She slightly lifts her skirts, in order 
to avoid the dust. At once she notices the 
brutish glances directed toward her feet; 
she opens her hand as if somebody had 
struck it. 

Here a drunken individual approaches 
the middle of the square. In besotted im- 
potence he hangs his head, and as he is 
stumbling along he murmurs something in- 
coherent, his liquor-soaked body helplessly 
wabbling back and forth. Now and then 
it seems that he will fall and dash his brains 
out on the pavement or on the tracks. One 
hand is deep in his pocket; with the other 
he is trying to wave his dilapidated hat. 
He seems to be utterly unconscious of his 
surroundings. But, in the middle of the 
square, the wild, metallic noises seem to 
sober him a little; he stops short and looks 
around with his moist, befogged eyes. On 
every side carriages, cabs, and automobiles 
are dashing to and fro. An endless string 
of surface cars passes before his eyes. The 
conductors impatiently ring their bells, the 
drivers yell above the deafening, metallic 
cin and clatter, trying to warn the solitary 
intruder. 

The mob sees “something is doing,” and 
its thousands of eyes become one eye, eager- 
ly watching for what is to happen next. 
A motorman frantically yells a warning 
and rings his bell, his face red with excite- 
ment and fear; but the drunkard only 
smiles, and with a friendly wave of his hat 
wabbles right across the middle of the 
track and nearly gets under the wheels of 
the car. The motorman shuts his eyes 
and throws the whole weight of his body 
upon the brake. The car stops with a 
crash, and the inebriate slowly leaves the 
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track, gets caught into the fender of an- 
other car, rolls out upon the pavement, 
and the fender pushes his maimed body 
along the track. One can see his limbs 
helplessly flapping on the hard pavement; 
a thin stream of blood, like a demoniac 
smile, enticingly plays on the tracks. 

The hysterical screeching of the women 
passengers is soon drowned in a mighty, 
triumphant shout of the thousand-mouthed 
mob; it ulso drowns the frantic ringing of 
the bells, the clatter of hoof and wheel, the 
rumbling of motors. Like a black, death- 
bearing sea, beating everything down with 
its black spray, roaring like thousands of 
beasts, the mighty monster engulfs the cars, 
and the work of destruction begins. One 
can see the frightened shiver of shattered 
panes—“ Something is doing.” Nothing is 
heard but the howls of the many-mouthed 
monster—a howling of triumph and exul- 
tation. “Something is doing,” indeed. 
Something at last has turned up to proclaim 
the power and the presence of the mob. 
Hundreds of big hands are seen flying in 
the air; hundreds of eyes are aglow with a 
hungry, malicious light. Somebody has 
fallen into its hands; at last it is to have 
its revenge. 

Above the din and storm of voices, one 
short phrase is heard, keen and polished 
like a death-bearing shaft: 

“Lynch him!” 

This short phrase has a magic power; 
it unites all the unuttered longings of the 
mob, and gathers volume and force every 
moment: 

“Lynch him! Lynch him!” 

One can see people moving about on the 
roof of the car; one can hear their battle- 
cry, smooth and wavy like the lash: 

“Lynch him! Lynch him!” 

And the huge mass seems all a-boiling, 
like a volcano of black mud—thinning here, 
thickening there, moving about like a blind 
lump of primordial matter, and filling the 
air with a tumult unearthly. 

I can see how in the center of the multi- 
tude a black lump is being formed. Here 
it has sucked up something and is moving 
about through the thick blackness: it is 
apparently the mob’s head, its maw. In 
that maw I can see the mutilated and 
bloody body of a man; it must have been 
the motorman of that car. Now it is a 
formless bit of flesh, blood-sucked and 
chewed up in the greedy maw of the 
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monster. I see it carried about and turned 
over and over; hundreds of arms are 
stretching forth to feel the bloody morsel; 
like the tentacles of some sea-monster they 
are playing about the shapeless lump of 
flesh. And the monster is howling: 

“Lynch him! Lynch him!” 

Ever thicker and blacker becomes the 
howling multitude, hungry for more flesh. 

But presently one man appears, the man 
with the clean-shaven, iron-hard face. This 
man pulls his helmet energetically over 
his ears, plants himself like a monolith in 
the middle of the road, and silently lifts 
his stick high in the air. The van of the 
mob, like the head of some great reptile, 
turns right, turns left, in order to avoid 
the sight of the terrible stick, and to slink 
through sideways. But the man in the 
helmet is immovable; his arm is as firm as 
a rock, there is no quiver in his calm, hard 
gaze, and the stick seems harder than ever. 
And this solitary, calm figure suddenly 
freezes the ardor of the many-headed mob; 
if one man dares to block the way of a mul- 
titude that is burning with lust for revenge, 
if one man calmly faces the avalanche, 
why, then, he surely is invincible! There i$ 
some arguing, some haggling, addressed to 
the man with the iron-hard face; the erst- 
while raging monster seems to shoot out 
some tentacles to get a hold on the officer, 
but there are already a note of weakness and 
a shadow of timidity in its voice and actions: 
And when a threatening cloud covers the 
iron-hard face, and the stick is lifted higher 
yet, the howling convulsively subsides; the 
big black body of the monster begins to fall 
to pieces, though its head still wabbles 
hither and thither, trying to sneak around 
the solitary man. 

Here two more helmeted men with sticks 
are coming. The tentacles impotently 
drop their maimed victim to the ground. 
The limp body drops on its knees, then 
falls in a heap at the feet of the representa- 
tive of the law, who covers it with the short 
symbol of his power. 

The head of the monster is slowly falling 
to pieces. Its body has disappeared by this 
time, and, all around, dark solitary figures 
are gloomily passing from view. 

Once more the cars are in motion, car- 
riages are dashing to and fro, the air is 
a-quiver with the deafening din, and solitary 
figures, gloomy and silent, slowly glide 
through the bowels of the town. 
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The Hoe-Man in the Making 
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Little Slaves of the Coal-Mines 


AF all the coal in the mines 
Ai of the United States were 
Fe racked into one solid cube, 
A it would loom against the 
GEYS blue a stupendous body 
ieee many miles in dimension. 
The falling of such an immense mass 
into the deepest sea would flood the 
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land, write new boundaries for the tides, 
and leave a mountain of coal higher than 
Chimborazo piled on Chimborazo, ascend- 
ing through cloud and sky. But this coal 
is deposited in many different fields— 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
etc., the Appalachian region being the 
great source of the anthracite supply. 





Over one hundred and sixty thousand men, 
and twelve thousand boys from nine to 
fourteen, are at work in Pennsylvania alone, 
rending the enormous mass with iron and 
dynamite, hoisting it to the surface with 
ponderous machinery, crushing and assort- 
ing it for range and furnace, and wheeling it 
away to every city and hamlet in the nation. 

‘Though the miner’s wage is meager and 
ever shifting’ with the fortunes of the coal- 
drift, he is further handicapped by long 
gaps of enforced idleness, frequently getting 
only one hundred and fifty days’ work in 
the year. Thus he is ever kept on the 
perilous brink of hunger, harassed by debt 
and damned by uncertainty. Need we 
wonder that the little children are soon 
snatched up from play and school, and 
pressed into the mines in the forlorn hope 
of fortifying the door against the wolf? 
One need not enlarge “the rhetoric of 
their miseries’? to convince you that here 
is a piteous story of oppression and scrap- 
ing poverty, of need going down before 
greed. 

But one must follow the coal- 
miner to his home, and look td 
there upon his poverties 
of mind and body, i 
if one would know MP 
all the litany 
of his 
wrongs. 


CRAMPED 
LIKE HINDU 
IDOLS, ROWS AND 
ROWS OF HUMPED- 
UP BOYS SIT BESIDE THE 

CATARACTS OF COAL, 
WATCHING AND SNATCHING AT 

THE SLATE SWEEPING BY IN THE 
BLACK STREAM 
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Stand with me among the streets of a 


town of coal-miners. Everywhere is an 
air of dejection, a feeling of imperma- 
nence. Everywhere is the disheartening 
look that comes upon houses and lands 
in their last lapse toward discard and decay. 
The scene is as desolate as Dante’s de- 
scending circles. Blasted tree-stumps start 
up grimly from the ground: yawning coal- 
pits blur and blacken the sides of hills 
once full of swaying trees, singing birds, 
and lowing cattle. High-piled dumps of 


culm, the gray refuse gutted from the 










































mines 
by gener- 
ations of 
miners, flank the 
pits and fill the hol- 
lows, or stretch in life- 
less table-lands around the 
belching breakers that are for- 
ever vomiting forth more dead 
matter to stifle the discouraged life 
of all green and growing things. Streams 
oncerunning silver white, splashing with fish 
and banked with greenery and bloom, are 
now sucked under ground to imperil the 
mining - galleries below, or left to run 
sluggishly in parched and barren gullies 
rimmed with rock and slag, their waters 
poisoned with sulphur, inky with coal- 
dust, and reeking with the refuse of years. 
Torn surface veins and unsightly cave- 
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ins further break the curving beauty of the 
hills. ; 
Hideous, unstable-looking “breakers’’ 
loom beside the spuming pits. On the 
dreary levels or the gashed sides of the 
hills huddle the disheartening shanties and 
shacks which the miners call “homes.” 
Here, too, are the huge, cavernous com- 
pany stores, with their sodden floors and 
cobweb-darkened windows. These stores 
are the “Pluck-me’s”’ of the miner’s dra- 
matic slang. Here also are the dilapidated 
saloons hung with vulgar prints and fes- 
tooned with fly-specked tissue-paper. Here 
are straggling back-lots fenced with a hap- 
hazard motley of barrel staves, scraps of 
rope and wire, fragments of iron sheathing, 
and boards from broken dry-goods boxes. 
The alleys and gutters are littered with 
junk and garbage—tin cans, bottles, old 
shoes, broken crockery, stray rags. Heaps 
of ashes and muck clutter lot and lane, 
and the unhidden sewage of the place 
trickles in the gutters. The stenches 
smell to heaven. Rambling goats and 
dogs and hens neighbor in the streets; 
ducks and geese clack in the filthy ponds; 
and troops of unkempt, capering children 
find in this squalor all they know of the 
beauty of civilization and the joy of life. 
In such an abomination of desolation, 
with a death-rate among children higher 
than the death-rate in the slums of cities, 
live the mass of the miners of the anthracite 
and bituminous coal-fields. Their wretched 
houses could not have cost over four or 
five hundred dollars in the beginning. 
They are appraised by the assessor at only 
fifty or sixty dollars; yet they are rented 
out by the coal-barons at fifty or sixty 
dollars a year right along, the tenant being 
required to make his own repairs. Here 
are houses, gone to wreck, barely worth 
one hundred and fifty dollars, and yet a 
profit of fifty dollars—thirty-three and a 
third per cent.—is squeezed out of them! 
Here is rack-rent for you in free America. 
Few of the miners own their homes— 
sometimes because of poverty; sometimes 
because. the company that owns the land 
will sell none. But many miners feel 
forced to be renters, knowing as they do 
that in slack times the coal-barons give 
preference to those who are turning in 
revenue. And woe to the hapless miner 


who cannot keep up his rent-money. The 
Anthracite State Commission took testi- 





mony not long ago, and opened to the 
world unsuspected wrongs and miseries 
in the coal-miner’s life. Here is part of 
a report: 


“An old miner named Coll, who had been 
maimed and repeatedly injured during his 
nineteen years’ service in the Markle Com- 
pany’s mines—having lost one eye, had his 
ribs broken, his skull fractured, and one leg 
permanently disabled—testified that the com- 
pany recently evicted him and his family, 
consisting of his wife, who was ill, her mother 
(one hundred years old, blind and feeble), 
and two adopted children, orphaned by mine 
accidents. On a cold and rainy day he was 
forced to take his family seven miles to 
Hazleton, where they found shelter in a damp 
and unfurnished house. There his wife died. 
‘I buried her yesterday,’ said the old man, 
who added that his wife’s mother now ap- 
peared to be dying. After his leg had been 
so badly hurt, his fellow-miners collected for 
him $167, of which the Markle Coal Com- 
pany at once took all but $25 for rent and 
supplies—Mrs. Kate Burns testified that her 
husband was killed in the Markle mines, 
leaving her with five children. For six years 
she kept them at school by her work, part 
of which was done for the company, which 
retained her pay. She was occupying a 
house of two rooms. When her oldest boy 
was fourteen she sent him to the mines. On 
his first pay-day he received a bill of $306 
for rent and coal. After her husband’s death 
she had not been asked for rent; but she 
then learned that rent at the rate of $5.50 a 
month had been charged against her. Her 
other boys were put to work, but it took the 
family thirteen years (or until August, 1902) 
to pay the debt. Similar stories were told 
by others.” 


Anyone would suppose that houses which 
bring such thrifty returns would provide 
at least the comfort of the rich man’s dog- 
kennel. But not so. In the bitter cold 
days the two stoves in the miner’s home 
devour a ton of coal every week—coal 
gathered patiently by the women and 
children from the spat-out dumps of culm. © 
But the cracks in wall and roof and floor 
let in the wind to drive comfort from the 
house. 

In these monotonous repetends of houses 
—-sixty often builded as one—we generally 
find a garret with a room or two below it. 
Here, crowded beyond any hope of privacy 
or convenience, is herded a family, often 
with “nine small children and one at the 
breast.” Among the foreign element, there 
is no home too small to take in its boarders, 
or to sublet a room to a family or more. 
The kitchen in these houses is the living- 


room where the grimy men must bathe 
every night, and where the meals must be 
cooked; where also the sewing, the laundry 
work, and the visiting must be done. Is 
it any wonder that the girls gravitate to 
the streets? and that the men and boys 
drift to the saloons, as a refuge from the 
racket of babies, the clatter of housework, 
and the sharp tongue of the overworked 
household drudge ? 

Out of these cheerless cabins, these 
kennels of bareness and ugliness, the miner 
hurries in the dark of the morning from 
his breakfast of bread and coffee, swinging 
his dinner-pail of bread and bacon; or, 
in hard times, he hurries not infrequently 
with an emfty dinner-pail in piteous bluff 
at keeping up appearances with his fellows. 





THE MONOTONY OF THE BOY’S DAY IS BROKEN ONLY BY A STOP OF A FEW MINUTES TO FLING 
HIS DINNER DOWN HIS THROAT 


To his comfortless shack he returns at 
nightfall from the long dark of the pits. 
Sometimes his supper is only bread and 
tea; while in the martyr days of a strike 
it may be only mush and water. 

The reader of the roseate accounts of a 
coal-miner’s ability to take out fifty tons 
of coal in a month at three dollars a ton 
would suppose that he basks in prosperity. 
But, as I have said, no miner nowadays 
works a full month. It is the policy of the 
coal-barons to keep an excess of men in 
every mining-camp. Accidents, also, are 
continually occurring, and accidents en- 
force idleness. One-third of a month of 
work is the usual average. Then, too, 
for a month’s work the miner must pay 
an assistant $52.50; he must pay at least 
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$36 for powder. And, by the way, the 
powder which costs the coal-barons only 
$1.10 the miner pays them $2.75 for. His 
dockage comes to about ten dollars more; 
for though the miner digs out 3,190 pounds 
for a ton, to allow for waste, it is a dull 
day when a docking officer (hired to find 
fault) cannot secure deductions for the 
company. The miner’s sharpening, oil, 
wicks, and other necessities of work run 
up to about five dollars more; so that miner 
is*fortunate who -has a scant forty-seven 
dollirs for his own even when his’ month 
is::full> “As*his:debt for supplies at the 
company stores.is taken:;from his pay 
before he gets it,-and.as his home is nearly 
always rentéd:from the company, the coal- 
barons get most of the money back. Even 
the-preachers of the gospel of thrift, they 
who mourn over the ravage of the saloon, 
must admit that the miner has little left 
for the pleasures of the cup. His spendings 
have been carefully figured out, and it is 
found that each miner spends an average 
of only thirteen cents a day at the saloon 
—not quite an “Astorbilt” scale of ex- 
penditure for strong drink. 

And the dangers down in the deep, dark 
galleries of the earth—the, are matched 
only by the dangers of those who go down 
to the sea in ships. Any day there may 
come an explosion of gas as from the buried 
volcanoes of Tophet; or a caving in of the 
mine; crushing out the miner’s life or walling 
him tp-in some chamber of these cata- 
combs to perish through slow starvation; 
or the fans may suddenly stop, turning 
the underground abyss into a cavern of 
poisons; or, yet again, some subterranean 
stream may roar in or a pent-up flood rush 
down, suffocating the miners like rats in 
the hold of a sinking ship. 

Few families of the coal-mining com- 
munities but have their annals of some 
tragedy in the mines. Few there are that 
are not saving grimly toward the puny 
fund that is to give them decently to the 
friendly graveyard when the mines have 
done their worst for them, after the quick 
freak of accident or the slow creep of 
disease. Four fell terrors haunt these 
black abysses: asthma, rheumatism, pneu- 
monia, consumption. Side by side with 
these forever stalks the Terror of Accident. 

And for this hard hand-labor of hewing 
and heaving, and for this daring of dis- 
aster and disease, what is the miner’s 





recompense? A wanderer from Mars, 
untrained in our cruel excuses for wrong, 
would say that surely this sweaty and 
sooty brother must get an expert’s wage. 
But how foolish! Only the overseer in 
the padded office-chair gets that. The 
robust, steadfast collier, with his broken 
months, can earn a daily average of only 
fifteen cents each for his household of six; 
while the state of Pennsylvania, having 
whittled expenses down to the lowest terms, 
finds that, with facilities for wholesale 
buying and storing of goods, she has to 
pay an average of twenty-eight cents a 
head for the support of the feeble-minded 
and helpless. Thus labor fails to com- 
mand even the pauper’s pittance! 

These men, often hungry, always heavy- 
laden, drawing hard breath for us, rise 
insurgent now and then to show that they 
have not yet reached that last abasement 
of the slave—insensibility to pain, in- 
hospitality to hope. Only a little while 
ago the miners were asking for the simple 
justice of recognition as a body of human 
beings banded for their rights; asking 
that their day should be only eight hours 
in their underground prison; asking for 
a scale of wage equal to what they were 
paid in former years, arguing that, as the 
coal-baron may, at his will, raise the price 
of coal to the people, certainly the coal- 
digger may ask a fraction of the gain. 

Modest indeed are these requests from 
these collier hovels, since these hovels 
make possible the fat prosperity of the 
coal-baron in his city mansion, his country 
villa, and his Mediterranean yacht. But 
the coal-baron seems to say of the miner, 
as the bishop of Toledo said of the hungry 
Cervantes, “Heaven forbid that his poverty 
should ever be relieved, since it is his 
poverty that makes the world, rich!” 

The conditions are hard, God knows, 
for the men and women of the mines; but 
it is upon the children that the burden falls 
heaviest. There is little hope for many 
of the elders, blunted as they are by a life 
of drudgery, hardened by years of imposi- 
tion, dulled by acceptance of hardship and 
privation—miseries accepted by them as 
they accept the sleets of winter and the 
heats of summer. But who would believe 
that a land with memories behind it of 
Plymouth Rock and Penn’s Oak could 
allow thousands of children to come into 
an inheritance of rayless ignorance beside 
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THE MULE-BOY 


which the old rigors and losses of the 
frontiers seem a liberal education ? 

The laws of Pennsylvania forbid boys 
under sixteen in the coal-mines, and boys 
under fourteen in the breakers. But 
Pennsylvania has easy squints at the law. 
Her statutes ordain that a railroad shall 
not own coal-mines; and yet it is here 


that railroads do own and operate coal- 


mines. ‘The laws are trying to prevent the 
cornering of trade and the plundering of 
the people. But perchance this is not-the 
will and wish of heaven. Who knows 
but the laws of Pennsylvania are obstruct- 
ing the purposes of Providence? For 
God, according to George Baer, has in- 
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trusted to him and a few other “ Christian’’ 
gentlemen “the property interests of the 
nation.” 

So, in spite of well-sounding restriction 
laws, there are thousands of boys in the 
breakers with lying certificates filed in 
the offices of the coal company. These 
lying documents, these easy indulgences, 
may be had from a complaisant notary— 
for a quarter. Each year, at the close of 
the spring school-term, a grist of boys are 
sworn in as coming of working-age on the 
fortuitous last day of the term—a remark- 
able conjunction of the zodiac with the 
needs of the “divinely appointed” coal- 
barons! Parents hardened by the sad 
carnality of the struggle for existence, or 
forced by the long battle for bread, stand 
ready to corroborate these false ages. 
Children echo the lie, and the honest in- 
spector is powerless, and will be until the 
lever of public opinion and the hammer 
ef social righteousness hurl down the reign 
of misrule builded on this inhumanity, 
this perjury, this shame. 

Eighteen thousand persons, mostly boys, 
are known to be picking anthracite coal 
in the breakers. It is an open secret that 
the boys with their dinner-pails are filing 
toward the collieries instead of toward 
the school-houses. In small communities 
ninety-five per cent. of the boys are swal- 
lowed up by the breakers before they leave 
the primary grades. Up to ten years of 
age, the school-registers of large graded 
schools show about an equal number of 
boys and girls. From ten to fourteen 
there suddenly appear in the school- 
benches four girls to every boy. During 
every strike, when the mines are “dead,” the 
schools again flood with boys. Obviously 
those missing |boys are in the breakers 
when the breakers are running. - 

In the coal-mines child-labor is confined 
chiefly to’ thé breakers. The coal, after 
being hoisted from the pit, is dumped into 
cyclopean cylinders, where itis crushed 
and run down long chutes into a heap for 
hauling. The slate and slag are picked 
out from the chutes by boys of eight and 
ten years and upward; also by. old men, 
most of whom began as_breaker-boys 
before their. teens, and who, after a life- 
time of work below ground, are back, pen- 
niless, at their old boyhood task. Cramped 
like Hindu idols, aged and blackened as 
the gargoyles of Notre Dame, rows and 


rows of these humped-up boys and broken- 
down old men sit beside the cataracts ‘of 
coal, watching and snatching at the slate 
sweeping by in the black stream. If, as 
in many cases, the coal is cleaned dry, a 
dust from the ever-rushing, bumping river 
rises in a black fog that envelops the pickers, 
clogging every air-passage, gritting into 
the skin, burning into the eyes—a fog 
that hangs darkly above the breakers long 
after the day is done. The boys all wear 
the miner’s lamp as a frontlet above the 
eyes. This makes a little flickering halo 
of light misting about each wizened face. 
But in spite of the lamps, a twilight of 
flying dust hovers over the breakers. 

In this dim Bastille of labor, young boys 
are wasting away their youth; are spilling 
the precious energy of the critical period 
of their lives. They are wasting in this 
brute grind the sacred strength that should 
go to make them men. Boys about whose 
minds a piteous, never-to-be-destroyed wall 
of ignorance is growing, boys who are the 
heirs of all the ages, are immured in these 
coal-breakers nine or ten hours at a stretch, 
scullioning for the nation, all their future 
menaced, all their manhood murdered. 
And what is the recompense? A few 
miserable dimes a day. 

The boys of a kinder fortune find it 
irksome to sit even one hour in a school- 
room, with seats carefully shaped to the 
curves of the body; but these breaker-boys 
must sit long hours on a rough™cross- 
beam, straddling the stream of coal, their 
feet planted in the chutes to guide the flow 
of the coal; must sit staring, bending, reach- 
ing, flinging out the dross of the ceaseless 
avalanche; must sit with their backs 
hunched over, their fingers torn by the 
sharp impact of the scudding coal. And 
in the winter they have added miseries 
—their bodies are numbed by the zero cold 
of the breakers, their fingers are cramped 
and cut by the icy drift. All day their ears 
are afflicted with the ‘ceaseless~-swishing 
and sledging and snorting of the machinery 
as it hoists and crushes and pushes the 
coal; all day their eyes are strained by 
the continual watch in' the sooty twilight} 
all day their lungs are grated arid coated 
with the flying coal-dust,° making them 
ready for the ravages of asthma and miner’s 
consumption. The monotony of the boy’s 
day is broken only by a stop of a few 
minutes to fling his dinner down his throat. 








He champs in his grimy mouth the food 
taken from his grimy hands. This is his 
“refreshment.” Then back again to the 
soot and smut that rank him with the 
forlorn chimney-sweeps of the old days. 
At times the monotony of the endlessly 
repeated process of the breakers is broken 
by the unexpected. Some unwary boy is 
suddenly caught in the web of the ma- 
chinery; torn and mangled; perhaps swept 
down the chutes to sudden death. Then 
the breaker-boys have a_half-holiday to 
march behind their comrade to his small 
new grave on a quiet hill. Who can say 
that the living in these little processions 
are more fortunate than the dead ? 

If the hapless boy misses the little grave 
on the hill, there comes for him a short rest 
in the hospital. Then the unfingered hand, 
the empty sleeve, or the hobbling crutch 
will mark one more little soldier of fortune 
worsted by “the system,’ one young sol- 
dier a little harder hit than his fellows in 
our gruesome game of dollars. 

In this mine-work, as in all work, the 
dice are loaded against the child. The 
monotonous repetends of our labor sta- 
tistics reveal a startling fact. In coal- 
mining, as in all trades and traffics, three 
times as many children as elders, in pro- 
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portion, are maimed or murdered during the 
round of the year. Let the immensity of 
this impeachment of “the system” seep 
into your mind. Hold the thought: three 
times as many mangled children as men! 
Kaffirs and Choctaws surpass us in human- 
ity. For in times of danger they shield 
their young with their own bodies; while 
we fling ours out into perils three times 
greater than our own! 

From the breakers a boy may be pro- 
moted to more responsible work under- 
ground, as door-tender, switch-boy, mule- 
driver; or he may be appointed to the more 
perilous hand-to-hand work with the coal, 
as cutter, timberer, pumper, dumper, fire- 
boss or pit-boss. The trap-boy is a door- 
tender, who sits alone all day in a black 
tunnel in the path of the rushing drafts, 
seeing only passing mules and scurry- 
ing rats. Often he wades in slush over 
his shoe-tops, his little life and energy all 
used up in opening or shutting the door 
for the passing mules, mules that never 
ascend to the open day, but grow blind 
at last in the darkness of this man-made 
Tartarus. 

But these are not the worst disasters 
that overtake the boys in the coal-mines. 
There are disasters more terrible than fail- 
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ing lungs or crushed bodies or.-mutilated 
limbs — disasters more terrible even than 
death. I mean the atrophy of the mind, 
the destruction of the soul. These boys 
are snatched from the schools to help out 
the scraping economies of the home. 
Ignorance settles on them like a black 
smoke. What is responsible for this? 
Is it not our selfish industrial system, which 
tends to keep wages down to the hunger- 
line—a system that makes it impossible 
for hundreds of thousands to live anything 
like..a camplete life, however’ hard they 
scrape. and. save, however hard ter work 
and.will?,. -, 

But. worse than the atrophy of the mind 
is the destruction of the soul.. Men have 
been: virtuous without learning. They 
have. possessed the wisdom of the - heart 
without knowing the wisdom of the books. 
But they have had about them fit environ- 
ment, noble companionship, noble ideals. 
These boys of the mines,--however, are 
robbed of this companionship, are stripped 
of these ideals. While yet in the first sap 
of their youth, they are flung out to the 
society of lewd and hardened men. What 
wonder that they learn to enjoy only the 
cheapest and coarsest pleasures? What 
wonder that the gambling-hole and the 






drinking-joint are their frequent havens? 
What wonder that they drift rapidly into 
the moral sinks and sewers? Day by day 
profanities and obscenities wash over them; 
day by day vices rot down the foundations 
of their manhood. 

And yet, in this coal-center, no one seems 
to take to heart this:waste of precious boy: 
hood...’ Certainzit¢is that no coal-bardn 
leaves his yacht or his.city mansion to look 
into this treason -against..life. . These boys 
get less attention4han. the blind wheels:and 
derricks of: the, breakers. No one‘ cries 
protest. Even thé-churches are silent.‘ The 
will of Capital is supreme. 

Five hundred thousand souls ‘eet al 
burrow in this coal region. Peer into their 
pitiful homes; bend under the load of 
labor pressing so heavily on parent and 
child; taste of their life run empty of 
the nobler joys of the mind. Do this 
and tell me what manner of men we are 
shaping in this magnificent Appalachian 
region—here in this stupendous theater 
of a new drama of humanity—here, where, 
for the first time in history, the Anglo-Saxons 
are called upon to brother and blend with 
the men coming to us from the Seven Hills 
of Rome and that other host coming out 
of the Slavic mist. 
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apd GHOSTS 


By AMBROSE BIERCE 


Illustrated by Charles B.. Falls 


A Baffled Ambuscade 


meaty ON NECTING Readyville 
k%, and Woodbury was a good, 


miles long. Readyville was 
an outpost of the Federal 
army at Murfreesboro; 
Woodbury had the same relation to the 
Confederate army at Tullahoma. For 
many months after the battle at Stone 
River (Murfreesboro) these outposts were 
in constant quarrel, most of the “trouble” 
occurring, naturally, on the turnpike men- 
tioned, between detachments of cavalry. 
Sometimes the infantry and artillery took a 
hand in the game, by way of showing their 
good-will. A true history of those spirited 
encounters would make an interesting book. 

One night a squadron of Federal horse 
commanded by Major Seidel, a gallant and 
skillful officer, moved out from Readyville 

_ on an uncommonly hazardous enterprise 
requiring secrecy, caution, and _ silence. 
Conversation was forbidden; arms and 
accouterments were denied the right to 
rattle. The horses’ tramping was all that 
could be heard, and the movement was slow 
in order to have as little as possible of that. 
It was after midnight and pretty dark, 
although there was a bit of moon some- 
where behind the masses of cloud. 

Passing the infantry pickets, the detach- 
ment soon afterward approached two 
cavalry videttes staring hard into the dark- 
ness ahead. There should have been three, 

“Where is your other man?” whispered 
the major. “I ordered Dunning to be here 
to-night.” 

“He rode forward, sir,”’ the man replied. 
“There was a little firing afterward, but it 
was a long way to the front.” 








“Tt was against orders and against sense 
for Dunning to do that,” said the officer, 
obviously vexed. “Why did he ride for- 
ward ?” 

“Don’t know, sir; he seemed mighty 
restless. Guess he was skeered.” 

When this remarkable logician and his 
companion had been absorbed into the expe- 
ditionary force, it resumed its advance. 
Two or three miles further along, the head 
of the column approached a dense forest of 
cedars bordering the road on both sides. 
The major commanded a halt by merely 
halting, and, evidently himself a_ bit 
“skeered,”’ rode on alone to reconnoiter. 
He was followed, however, by his adjutant 
and three troopers, who remained a little 
distance behind and, unseen by him, saw all 
that occurred. 

After riding about a hundred yards 
toward the forest, the major suddenly and 
sharply reined in his horse and sat motion- 
less in the saddle. Near the side of the road, 
in a little open space, stood the figure of a 
man, dimly visible and as motionless as he. 
The major’s first feeling was that of satis- 
faction in having left his cavalcade behind; 
if this were an enemy and should escape 
he would have little to report. The expedi- 
tion was as yet undetected. 

Some dark object was dimly discernible 
at the man’s feet; the officer could not make 
it out. With the instinct of the true cavalry- 
man and a particular indisposition to the 
discharge of firearms, he drew his saber. 
The man on foot made no movement in 
answer to the challenge. The situation was 
tense and a bit dramatic. Suddenly the 
moon burst through a’rift in the clouds, and, 
himself in the shadow of a group of great 
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oaks, the horseman saw the footman 
clearly, in a patch of white light and 
hardly five paces away. It was Trooper 
Dunning, unarmed and bareheaded, his 
face showing a great gout of blood. The 
dark object at his -feet resolved itself into 
a dead horse, and at a right angle across 
the animal’s neck lay a dead man, face 
upward in the moonlight. 

“Dunning has had the fight of his life,” 
thought the major, and was about to ride 
forward. Dunning raised his hand, motion- 
ing him back with a gesture of warning; 
then, lowering the arm, he pointed to the 
place where the road lost itself in the black- 
ness of the cedar forest. 

The major understood, and, turning his 
horse, rode back to the little group that had 
followed him and was already moving to the 
rear in fear of his displeasure, and so re- 
turned to the head of his command. 


“Dunning is just ahead there,” he said to 
the captain of his leading company. “He 
has killed his man, and will have something 
to report.” 

Right’ patiently they waited, sabers 
drawn, but Dunning did not report. In an 
hour the day broke, and the whole force 
moved cautiously forward, its commander 
not altogether satisfied with his faith in 
Private Dunning. .The expedition had 
failed, but something remained to be done. 

In the little open space off the road they 
found the fallen horse. At a right angle 
across the animal’s neck, face upward and 
defiled with a great gout of blood from a 
bullet in the brain, lay the body of Trooper 
Dunning, stiff as a statue, hours dead. 

Examination disclosed abundant evidence 
that within a quarter-hour the cedar forest 
had been occupied by a strong force of 
Confederate infantry—an ambuscade. 


Two Military Executions 


RY 


eX) General Buell’s army lay at 
As Nashville, licking itself into 
shape for the campaign which 


N-7/ESNIN the spring of the year 1862 
Ke pring a 
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NDR resulted in the victory at Shi 
NN A resulted in the victory at Shi- 

loh. It was a raw, untrained 
army, although some of its fractions had 
seen hard enough service, with a good deal 
of fighting, in the mountains of Western 


Virginia, and in Kentucky. The war was 
young and soldiering a new industry, im- 
perfectly understood by the young Ameri- 
can of the period, who found some features 
of it not altogether to his liking. Chief 
among these was that essential part of 
discipline, subordination. To one imbued 
from infancy with the fascinating fallacy 
that all men are born equal, unquestioning 
submission to authority is not easily mas- 
tered, and the American soldier in his “ green 
and salad days” is among the worst known. 
That is how it happened that one of 
Buell’s men, Private John Bennett Greene, 
committed the indiscretion of striking his 
officer. Later in the war he would not 
have done that; like Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek, he would have “seen him damned” 
first. But time for reformation of his mili- 
tary manners was denied him: he was 
promptly arrested on complaint of the offi- 
cer, tried by court-martial, and sentenced 
to be shot. 


“You might have thrashed me and let it 
go at that,” said the condemned man to the 
complaining witness; “that is what you 
used to do at school, when you were plain 
Will Dudley and I was as good as you. 
Nobody saw me strike you; discipline would 
not have suffered much.” 

“John Greene, I guess you are right 
about that,” said the lieutenant. “ Will you 
forgive me? That is what I came to see you 
about.” 

There was no reply, and an officer, put- 
ting his head in at the door of the guard- 
tent, explained that the time allowed for the 
interview had expired. The next morning, 
when in the presence of the whole brigade 
Private John Greene was shot to death by a 
squad of his comrades, Lieutenant Dudley 
turned his back upon the sorry perform- 
ance, and muttered a prayer for mercy in 
which himself was included. 

A few weeks afterward, as Buell’s leading 
division was being ferried over the Ten- 
nessee River to assist in succoring Grant’s 
beaten army, night was coming on, black 
and stormy. Through the wreck of battle 
the division moved, inch by inch, in the 
direction of the enemy, who had withdrawn 
a little to reform his lines. But for the 
lightning the darkness was absolute. Never 
for a moment did it cease to rain, and never 
when the thunder did not crack and roar 
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If WAS TROOPER DUNNING, 


See Re SY i < § 4 


THE DARK OBJECT AT HIS FEET RESOLVED ITSELF INTO A DEAD 


HORSE, AND ACROSS THE ANIMAL’S NECK LAY A DEAD MAN 


were unheard the moans of the wounded 
among whom the men felt their way with 
their feet, and upon whom they stumbled in 
the gloom. The dead were there too—oh, 
there were dead a-plenty. 

In the first faint gray of the morning, 


when the swarming advance had paused to 
resume something of definition as a line of 
battle, and skirmishers had been thrown 
forward, word was passed along to call the 
roll. The first sergeant of Lieutenant 
Dudley’s company stepped to the front and 
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began to name the men in alphabetical 
order. He had no written roll, but a good 
memory. The men answered to their 
names as he ran down the alphabet to G. 

“Gorham.” 

“Here!” 

“ Grayrock.” 

“Here!” 

The sergeant’s good memory was affected 
by habit: 

“Greene.” 

“Here!” 

The response was clear, distinct, unmis- 
takable! 

A visible movement, an agitation of the 
entire company front, as from an electric 
shock, attested the startling character of the 
incident. The sergeant paled and paused. 
The captain strode quickly to his side and 
said sharply, 

“Call that name again.” 

Apparently the Society for Psychical 
Research is not first in the field of curiosity 
concerning the Unknown. 

“John Greene.” 

“Here!” 

All faces turned in the direction of the 
familiar voice; the two men between whom 


in the order of stature John Greene had 
commonly stood in line squarely confronted 
each other. 

“Once more,” commanded the inexorable 
investigator, and once more came—a trifle 
tremulously—the name of the dead man: 

“John Bennett Greene.” 

“Here!” 

At that instant a single rifle-shot rang out 
from the obscurity away to the front be- 
yond the skirmish-line, followed, almost 
attended, by the savage hiss of an approach- 
ing bullet, which, passing overhead, struck 
audibly, punctuating as with a full stop the 
captain’s exclamation, “What the devil 
does it mean?” 

Lieutenant Dudley pushed through the 
ranks from his place in the rear. 

“Tt means this,” he said, throwing open 
his coat and displaying a visibly broadening 
stain of crimson on his breast. His knees 
gave way; he fell awkwardly and lay dead. 

A little later the regiment was ordered out 
of line to relieve the congested front, and 
through some misplay in the game of battle 
was not again under fire. Nor did John 
Greene, expert in military executions, ever, 
again signify his presence at one. 
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‘*ARE YOU A WEE BIT BETTER?” HE ASKED 


Ladybird 


By KATE JORDAN 


Illustrated by #. Hering and E. B. Gerdine 


HE was eleven and fragile. 
Her face was of egg-like 
‘4 pallor, round of cheek, com- 
Niky, ing down to a pointed chin. 
4 She had dark-blue, vacant 
eyes. She went in at the 
chest, and her long arms 
si dragged her shoulders for- 
ward. She had one frock for 
Sundays, and a badly mended 
rag for other days. She wore other people’s 
shoes—anyone’s—and the luxury of leather 
creaking in its delightful newness was un- 
known to her. This is as she was one 
December ten years ago, before she met 
Quasimodo and became Ladybird. 

She worked in Quinn’s restaurant, in a 
basement on Fulton Street, carrying the 
débris of meals from the tables to the 
kitchen, and afterward washing them there 
under the eye of “‘ Dutch Ike,” the German 








cook. From Ike she learned some Bava- 
rian folk-songs and a smattering of German 
when he was sober, and a profanity that 
was original, pictorial, and black when he 
was tipsy; the latter opportunity was more 
frequently hers. 

When Quasimodo ate his first griddle- 
cakes at Quinn’s, one dreary December 
morning a little after seven o’clock, and 
saw her for the first time, he stared at her 
very hard. He said to himself that this 
child had been shaped and colored like a 
flower, and that the accident of fate had 
flung the flower upon a garbage-heap. She 
had been meant to be exquisite and inno- 
cent, and she was knee-deep in the vile 
gutters of the town, their oozing tide sucking 
away her frail foothold. 

He lighted a cigarette and sat back, watch- 
ing her as she went about her work, a torn 
sole flapping. She was a busy little thing. 
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She gave the impression of having stood up 
for herself in many a fight. She frowned 
perpetually. She gathered in the soiled 
plates and the like with an air of attack, and 
he could hear her fling them down some- 
where in the back. He determined to talk 
to her. His surprise was great when he 
discovered that she was unfriendly and sus- 
picious. She answered him briefly. Her 
eyes were surly and mocking. They made 
him uncomfortably aware that he was lame, 
plain of face, had been alive for forty-three 
years, and was therefore uninteresting to 
her. She could not know, nor would she 
have understood, that he was a genius whose 
cigarettes burned through the night in the 
writing of paragraphs that New York 
waited for, that he was a man who dared 
to speak though his word was against the 
tradition which made injustice right. She 
continued unfriendly. 

The pursuit of her soul began to give him 
a keen interest. His analytical quality 
attracted him to her first. The wish to 
cheer her followed. 

He was very tired when he left the news- 
paper office one morning at six o’clock and 
found himself facing slanting lines of sleet. 
He had been writing steadily since midnight, 
and longed for sleep as he had never longed 
for it before, but he was very hungry too, 
and the coffee at Quinn’s deserved its 
reputation among newspaper men. Be- 
sides, the child who puzzled him like an 
unfinished mystery tale was there—what 
she was in the dire present and what she 
would be in her probably appalling fu- 
ture. 

He passed a flower-shop. A wagon at 
the curb, just from the country, stood un- 
loading a cargo of blossoms. He went 
into the shop and returned in a few moments 
carrying a long, slender package tied in 
white paper. He placed this on a chair 
under his hat when he sat down for his 
breakfast in Quinn’s. The place was 
empty of all but himself and her. The 
, gas-jets burned with a whirring sound, the 
sleet was like the play of pebbles on the 
glass, the wind made a sad song. 

She yawned as she came toward him. Her 
hair was very wet in front from the recent 
hasty washing of her face, very dry in the 
back where the stumbling comb had missed 
it. Her face was bloodless; there was a 
faint, mauve shadow upon her lips. In 
the early morning hours she served the 


customers, and she stood now, stolidly, 
waiting for him to speak. 

“Good morning,’ he said. 

She gave him an indifferent nod, while 
her eyes strayed over him with lackluster 
mockery. He divined that the gutter scorn of 
ignorance for what it does not understand 
or desire lay under her tongue. . Before 
she could leave him, he unfolded the paper 
and held out a very long-stemmed perfect 
white rose; sprays of sparkling leaves rose 
from its stem, making a frame for the flower; 
it was such an exquisite rose it seemed 
created. to be put in a picture. 

‘For you,” he said, and still held it out. 

Her face was a blank stare as her hand 
fumbled at her skirt. 

“Don’t you want it?” he asked. “I 
bought it for you. I was sure you’d like it. 
Take it.” 

Her hand shot out and closed on it. As 
she brought the flower nearer to her face 
in a timid way, she flushed and stood help- 
less, facing an experience for which her code 


_ of action supplied no rule. 


“Put the stem in water,” he directed, 
“and then come back and talk to me.” 

She was glad to hurry away, and carried 
the rose at a distance from her as if she 
feared hurting it. 

Their acquaintance progressed satis- 
factorily after this. A fantastic whim made 
him call her Ladybird, and when he saw 
that it pleased her he continued using it. 
After a few talks, she asked his name. He 
had been in a bitter mood that day: his 
misshapen shadow on a wall, a misstep 
that brought his weakness home to him, 
the indifference in the eyes of a woman he 
could have loved, had been so many prods 
in the marrow of his sensitiveness. His 
pale face, its thin lips curling in a smile, 
was a mask of laughing despair as he 
answered her: 

“Call me Quasimodo. It’s a name that* 
fits me as the sword does the scabbard.” 

He saw her babyish mouth framing the 
syllables without sound. 

“Do you like it, Ladybird ?” 

“Tt’s funny,” she said. 

“Do you like me?” he asked. 

“Yeh,” she blurted, shuffling her feet; 
“T like you now.” 

“You didn’t like me at first.” 

“You useter stare at me like I’d pinched 
your watch.” 

“And I was really wanting to make your 





acquaintance all the time. I used to turn 
and watch you.” 

“That was why I called you ‘Nosey’ to 
Dutch Ike.” 

“Indeed?” said Quasimodo, lighting a 
cigarette. “And when did you begin to 
like me, Ladybird ?” 

Her dull, beautiful face lost its torpor; 
there was a glory in her brief smile. 

‘‘When you ga’ me that grand white 
rose,” she said, and sighed. 

“But you’ve had flowers before?” 

She shook her head in denial. 

“‘Oh, surely, you’ve had one flower some 
time in your life before that rose of mine?” 

“‘On’y that one. It wuz grand. Dutch 
Ike tried to hook it that day. I nearly 
broke his face with the stove-lifter.” 

Mrs. Quinn yelled to her to “get a move 
on,” and she hurried from him with her 
important, elderly, capable walk, her 
shoulders lifted. 

“Poor little Ladybird,” Quasimodo 
thought, as he smoked in his corner, his 
elbow on his crutch; ‘‘what are you going 
to be in the days to come? It frightens me 
to think that you were born. To what 
end? ... Tired, blue-eyed little thing, 
waif, drudge, one of the predestined lost.” 
He smoked and watched her, his heart full 
of pity. “A miracle might save you, a 
hand stretched out as if from heaven . 
Pity... Fibs.” 

During the rest of the winter and part of 
the spring Quasimodo made a fight with 
fate for Ladybird’s soul. He did what he 
could. By going earlier to Quinn’s than 
even six o’clock, he found he arrived before 
the mistress of the place, and that for twenty 
minutes he and Ladybird could have an 
uninterrupted, intimate talk. He told her 


stories in a wonderful way, so that the - 


people lived before her: she heard for the 
first time of David Copperfield, little Nell, 
Paul Dombey, Oliver Twist, Alice in 
Wonderland, and these spirit creatures, 
hueless but real, walked beside Ladybird 
all day as she worked. He gave her a copy 
of “Chatterbox,” and at night until the 
light was smoked out in the kerosene lamp, 
she picked out the meaning of the stories 
slowly, her fingers trailing from word to 
word. 

Life might have come to spell light and 
hope for Ladybird, if Quasimodo had been 
permitted* to continue breakfasting at 
Quinn’s. She would no doubt have heard 
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of Shakespeare in time, and of bits of the 
world’s history until perhaps the thirst to 
know for the pleasure of knowing might 
have sent her to the night-schools, now 
avoided as things unnecessary and unin- 
teresting, and so Ladybird might have come 
to see that though the slimy, sucking tide 
was about her feet, she might reach the 
bright, dry hills by fighting for foothold 
every inch of the way. 

This was as it might have been, but one 
day Quasimodo did not come. She bore 
this without apprehension and lived through 
the heavy hours as well as she could until 
the next morning. He did not come then, 
ner the next day, and so a week passed. 
Ladybird had watched for his crutch upon 
the basement steps with such hard anxiety, 
her eyes ached. She learned now the acrid 
taste of loss: before Quasimodo’s advent 
she had had nothing to lose: the pang born 
of contrast had come through the same 
door with her first joy. After a month 
Ladybird was again just what she had been 
when Quasimodo found her, save for a 
number of memories; of these Quasimodo 
was first, and after him came a white rose, 
David Copperfield, little Nell, Paul Dom- 
bey, the Walrus and the Carpenter, and a 
number of “ Chatterbox” personalities. 

She felt hope stir within her in a sickly 
way one day when she saw come into 
Quinn’s a young man to whom Quasimodo 
had spoken a few times. He was only an 
occasional customer and Ladybird did not 
remember having seen him since Quasi- 
modo’s last visit. She lingered before him 
in painful awkwardness and uncertainty, 
trying to frame an original question to a 
stranger. 

“Say,” she said at last, as she gathered 
up his plate and knife and fork while he 
reached up for his straw hat, ‘‘ain’t Mr. 
Quasimodo goin’ to come here no more?” 

“Who?” asked the youth, a laugh 
hesitating on his lips. 

“Mr. Quasimodo,” said Ladybird. 

“He’s probably gone for a walk with Mr. 
Hugo, late of Paris,’’ he snickered. 

Ladybird looked helpless. 

“‘Ain’t he comin’ here no more?” 

“T don’t know who the dickens you 
mean.” 

“That lame gent’man that useter sit in 
the corner over there. I saw you talking 
to him one day. Ain’t he goin’ to come 
here no more ?”’ 
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“Oh,” said the young man, suddenly 
serious; ‘‘I didn’t know you meant him.” 
He paused: ‘Who told you his name was 
Quasimodo ?”’ 

“He told me.” 

‘Just like him,” the young man mur- 
mured tohimself,and he looked sorrowfully 
at Ladybird. ‘You liked him?” 

* Ain’t he goin’ to come here no more ?”’ 
she persisted faintly, frightened by the 
gravity of his gaze. 

“No,” he said. ‘Poor fellow, he died 
very suddenly.” 

Ladybird said nothing, but her face took 
on a look of panic. She had seen her 
mother and father and her little sister die. 
She knew it meant being put into a box 
and being taken away, to be seen no more 
by the living. 

“He took cold—weak lungs. Nobody 
thought it serious, he least of all. I saw 
him the night before—he would sit up 
among the pillows and write and smoke. 
Well, he died—awfully sudden it was. 
We’re all sorry too, little one. He was a 
Jim dandy.” 

He put on his hat and went up the steps. 
Ladybird went to the table in the corner 
and stared at the empty chair. Her face 
broke into whimpering. 


II 


It would be an unpleasant task to follow 
Ladybird’s gradual, uninterrupted descent 
during the ten years following. Such life 
as hers had its way with her. She fulfilled 
her dark and manifest destiny. If she had 
not been pretty, if she had been more 
selfish, if she had mattered a tithe in any- 
one’s life so that her comings and goings 
would have had the halo of some sort of 
protection, if she had had a colder heart 
and a wiser brain, she might have made 
some sort of sensible, durable fabric of her 
life however ugly and cheap the materials 
employed in its weaving. But she made 
mistakes, bitter ones, and when she found 
that ten cents’ worth of whiskey cast a 
soothing, even exhilarating mistiness over 
them, she quickly acquired the habit of 
purchasing forgetfulness that way. And 
so she came to sip with a brutalized content 
of the very scum of sin. 

It was a snowy day, the air soft. The 
river was gray between the floes of ice 


moving like neutral-tinted, sluggish mon- 
sters in the last of the current. Ladybird, 
with ten others, was waiting for her final 
discharge from the workhouse on Black- 
well’s Island. This was the third time 
she had worked out the sentence of a month 
among the whitewashed walls and grated 
doors. The simplicity and regularity of 
the life had wiped the haggard marks of 
dissipation from her face, and she was thin. 
Her blue eyes were clear, but they were cold 
with that settled indifference that arrests 
the good Samaritan’s impulse to help more 
effectually than a blow. 

She found it strange to be once again in 
her own clothes instead of the striped stuff 
worn in the workhouse for thirty days. 
The light-colored, soiled coat was thin for 
December; the green skirt had more stains 
on it than she had remembered; most of the 
trimming had gone from the black hat. 
On investigating, she found that the gloves 
in one of the pockets were not mates, though 
both were a gaudy yellow, and she pulled 
them on indifferently. She thrust her feet 
out and looked at her shoes, now old, but 
once pointed, high-heeled, patent-leather 
stilts which she had dearly loved. She had 
eighty cents in her purse, no home, no 
credit, nobody waiting for her. But these 
things did not matter to Ladybird. Noth- 
ing mattered. 

Toward dusk she found herself walking 
down upper Third Avenue. Her familiar 
haunt was in the neighborhood of Four- 
teenth Street, on the East Side. It was a long 
walk down, and already the snow had crept 
through the space above her thin soles. 
She had had one drink and now she was 
longing for another. Though the air was 
humid, she was shivering. 

It had stopped snowing. The thaw was 
thickening. There was a mist in the air 
mixing with smoke. The sky seemed 
coming down upon the street. From the 
elevated roads the soft snow, beginning to 
loosen, sagged in big patches, scattering as 
they fell in the gloom under the trembling 
rails. The electric globes dotting the 
streets irregularly throbbed in flares, each 
a purplish disk in a circle of haze. 

Some of the men she passed looked with 
pity, curiosity, and sometimes with a 
vagabond interest at Ladybird, for though 
shabby and of a bluish pallor her prettiness 
was victorious still. But she did not even 
see them as she walked on, preoccupied 
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with the qualms of illness that passed over 
her flesh with more and more frequency. 
She kept comforting herself with the 
thought of the drink she would have when 
she reached ‘“Phil’s” near Fourteenth 
Street. Phil was “‘all right,” and his bar- 
tender, Petey, was ‘“‘the right stuff” too. 
Petey would make her a hot applejack; 
Petey would lend her a dollar, So she could 
get a room somewhere. 

As she reached Fourteenth Street ,she saw 
a crowd almost in front of ‘ Phil’s.’? The 


‘*FOR YOU,’ 


clash of cymbals and the notes of a flute 
came from the center of it beyond the com- 
pact wall of people. She knew what it 
meant even before she saw the young man, 
with the scarlet band of the Salvation Army 
around his hat, mount a stool and begin to 
sing. Ladybird would have gone on her 
stolid way past the pavement missionaries, 
as she had frequently done, but for three 
things: she was inordinately fond of music 
and the man’s voice was beautiful; he 
caught sight of her and his glance controlled 
her so that as he smiled she felt he was sing- 
ing to her; then, after her month in prison, 
anything was a diversion. 

She had never heard this hymn before, 
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nor a voice so persuasive, penetrating, and 
sweet. The eyes of the boy—for he was 
not more than twenty-five—were wonder- 
fully compelling, wide open, full of light, 
of happiness, and brilliant with a smile. 





“Ask the Savior to help you, 
Comfort, strengthen, and keep you. 
He is willing to aid you, 
He will carry you through.” 
He repeated this several times, swaying 
in an ecstasy of exaltation and confidence, 
and at the close held his hands across the 





HE SAID 


crowd to Ladybird, who stood on its edge. 
The gesture was so pointedly personal that 
the others turned to discover its meaning, 
and saw her, her lips parted in interest, her 
forehead wrinkled after the manner of a 
very interested child. One man recognized 
her. 

“Hello, Ladybird. Getting religion?” 
he called, and a few laughed. 

Ladybird’s face grew sullen at the 
laughter, she retorted impudently and 
turned into “Phil’s,” banging the glass 
door to show her contempt. 

Petey was as kind as she had known he 
would be. She kissed his pockmarked 
face when he loaned her a dollar. He was 
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a humane man, and a good father to a small 
jamily in Long Island City, though he 
supported them by wages earned in ladling 
out the counterfeit of happiness to the sub- 
merged who crept either into Phil’s bar- 
room or his “ladies’ parlor.’ Certainly, as 
Ladybird sat at one of the round tables, 
her wet feet stretched out on the bright-red 
carpet, half of her hot drink sending up its 
pungent fumes to her, and Petey’s dollar in 
her pocket, she was almost happy, as she 
counted that desired condition. The sick 
waves had changed to sharp pangs which 
rent her chest through to her shoulders at 
times, but the liquor blunted them; she 
was drowsy, her lids half-dropped; a con- 
fusion that was a supreme content wrapped 
yesterday and to-morrow; the lilt of the 
hymn that beat in her memory was like a 
lullaby. 

She was only half aware of some one’s 
entrance, and she did not open her eyes 
wide until she heard the person sit down 
opposite her. When she recognized the 
singer of the hymn, a half-tipsy resentment 
surged through her. She tried to frame a 
jeer into words, but the boy’s look forced it 
back. It was different from any she had 
encountered. His eyes were big, bright, 
and slate-gray, very wide open and with 
lashes as dark and curling as her own. 
They were such young, hopeful, happy 
eyes—all the things that her lovely eyes 
were not—they hypnotized her blurred 
faculties into an unwilling admiration and 
surprise. 

“ Are you a wee bit better?” he asked, as 
he pulled the scarlet-banded cap from his 
thick, fair hair. “I’ve not had you out of 
my thoughts for a minute, and I came as 
soon as I could.” 

His manner of speaking was odd to her. 
It was not the Irish brogue with which she 
was familiar, nor broken English, nor. the 
illiterate New York accent she used herself, 
nor was it a mixture.of them. Ladybird 
did not recognize the round, burry words 
as the Scotch brogue, nor that the fresh face 
of the young man was Scotch in feature and 
coloring and had the disarming simplicity 
of expression seen in so many immigrants 
fresh from the older countries, but which 
is quickly lost in our crowded, racing, wit- 
sharpening civilization. 


“Go ’way,” said Ladybird  sulkily, . 


shivering and crossing her arms. ‘What 
business y’ got comin’ in here ?”’ 
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His face contracted with a look of pity. 

“T want you to let me take you home.” 

An evil cynitism, as cold and ugly as a 
toad, looked suddenly out of Ladybird’s 
eyes. 

‘‘How kind!” she sneered. ‘“‘ You go an’ 
sing yer hymns.” 

“Have you some one to look after you if 
you fall ill?” he asked, his look brushing 
away her words. 

She did not answer, but sat quite still, her 
eyes almost closed, the bluish shade creep- 
ing under the roots of her hair. 

“T.ain’t goin’—I ain’t goin’ to be,” he 
heard her mutter. She stood up suddenly 
and swayed. He gripped her by both arms. 
Her eyes flew wide open, questioning him 
in dumb terror. 

“T ain’t goin’ to be,” she said, and fell 
against him a dead weight, drawing a deep, 
trembling breath. 


Ii 


It seemed to Ladybird that she had been 
sleeping for weeks. 

She lay among the clean, coarse sheets, 
and holding up her slight arms felt a 
delicious strength tremble all through her 
blood. Her eyes seemed really eyes now, 
and not sick, fainting things before which 
the ugly world swayed painfully. She 
looked with pleasure at the bright sunlight 
pouring into the room. She looked at the fire 
reddening the lid of the small stove. These 
good things were hers, placed in her hands 
as a gift by Philip MacClintock, the young 
missionary. She had heard of her rescue, 
told modestly by him when he came tu see 
her between the slumbers that mark the 
beginning of convalescence; how, instead of 
sending her to a hospital, he had given up his 
home to her—a barely furnished clean room 
in a big tenement on Stanton Street—had 
paid for a doctor and provided a Salvation 
Army girl to nurse her over the crisis of 
pneumonia. 

The experience fairly foundered her 
understanding; she tried to grope for light; 
her forehead, pure and smooth now, was 
crinkled in puzzled thought. Though 
differently phrased, her conclusions ran in 
this vein: No one had ever done one kind, 
unselfish thing for her before; the “eye for 
an eye and tooth for a tooth” idea of life 
had been the only one she had perfectly 
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assimilated; she had been a child-slave, 
driven and whipped; she had been a woman, 
wooed in a way, cheated and then dis- 
carded like trumpery trash; she had come 
to be a pariah and had walked in the ways 
of the pariah in the most frightful market- 
place on earth—but she had never been 
sought unselfishly and warmly by one other 
human soul until now. 

But the thought had scarcely crystallized 
before she sprang to her elbow and stared 
into the sunlight. Deep down in her being 
a name had been whispered: 

“Mr. Quasimodo.” 

She had almost forgotten him. For 
years she had buried his memory because 
to think of him had made her unsatisfied, 
uncomfortable. Yes, one other had sought 
her. 

“Mr. Quasimodo.” 

As she spoke his name aloud, she fell 
back among the pillows and covered her 
face with her arms. Why she found it 
possible here, in Philip’s room, to remember 
her first friend without pain, in fact with a 
sweet, bubbling tenderness, she did not 
know. She-seemed far away from the 
streets and from the life she had known, 
and she invited the memory of Quasimodo 
as if she were opening the door of the room 
for a visible guest to enter. 

She was lying so in this mood when Mrs. 
Foley, who lived across the hall and now 
attended to her, came in with some beef- 
tea and an egg. Mrs. Foley was stout, 
motherly, and smiling. 

“You been cryin’,” she said, as Ladybird 
sat up among the pillows. ‘Now ain’t 
that foolish ?” 

“T wasn’t cryin’,” said Ladybird. “I 
was thinkin’ of something.” 

“YV’ain’t worryin’ about the future?” 
said Mrs. Foley vigorously. ‘Trust in 
God—all in good time.” 

Ladybird did not know quite how it hap- 
pened, but soon she had told Mrs. Foley 
all about Quasimodo. Mrs. Foley was a 
born listener. By glance and smile and 
clucking ejaculations which did not inter- 
rupt, she invited confidence. She seemed 


built to be a repository of others’ secrets. 
“My!” she said at the close of the story; 
“wasn’t that nice of the lame gent’man? 
Sure the lame ones is mos’ly awful kind. 
I’ve noticed,” she said, with her mindless 
smile, ‘“how you seldom see a lame man 
Well—well—an’ 


drunk or a Jew beggin’. 
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the white rose!—dear, dear! An’ all them 
stories! What did you say was the one you 
liked best ?” and Mrs. Foley laid her finger 
ruminatively against her lip. 

“** David Copperfield,’ ”’ said Ladybird, 
finishing her egg. ‘It was grand when he 
was all in rags and went lookin’ for his funny 
aunt.” 

Mrs. Foley started up so vigorously her 
chair fell back. She bounded to a row of 
books near the windows. 

“T dusted it so often I got to spell it out,” 
she cried triumphantly. ‘“‘Ain’t this it?” 
and she came back holding out a square 
book. 

A beautiful smile rippled over Ladybird’s 
thin face as she. took it. It was “ David 
Copperfield,” and full of pictures. That 
was a marvelous day for her. She dozed 
and read about David, and ate and read 
about Mr. Micawber, and dozed and read 
about little Emily, and ate and dozed and 
dreamed about them all. 

At nine o’clock that night, when she was 
fast asleep, Mrs. Foley was telling Philip, 
who sat in her kitchen, all about Quasi- 
modo. 

“T wish you could have saw: her face 
when she told about the white rose. It 
was just like the angel’s I seen at the 
Eden Musée when me sister was on from 
Bridgeport. ‘Oh,’ she sez to me, lyin’ 
jes’ so”’—and Mrs. Foley half braced her 
head upon her solid arm to illustrate Lady- 
bird’s pretty abandon—‘‘‘oh,’ she sez, 
‘that was a lovely rose. I wuz on’y a kid 
when Mr. Quasimody give it tome. They 
worked me to death in Quinn’s,’ she sez, 
‘so me feet used ter feel as if they wuz in 
me knees,’ she sez. ‘Nobody’d give me 
a kind word, much less a rose. He was 
awful good to me, Mrs. Foley. I felt awful 
when he died. You don’t forget a friend 
like that,’ she sez, an’ she looked sort of 
sad. After she was asleep an’ I went in to 
put out the lamp, she was jabberin’ some- 
thin’ an’ I leaned over to listen. Would you 
believe it, the poor soul was talkin’ of that 
rose still. You know, she ain’t a bad girl, 
Mr. MacClintock—not ’way down deep 
she ain’t.” 

Philip listened gravely, his chin in his 
hand. 

“T’m glad you told me all this, Mrs. 
Foley,” he said. “You say she’ll sit up 
to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, I'll bundle her up in a big chair 
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to-morrow,” said Mrs. Foley, creasing both 
of her chins in a comfortable smile. 

“T’ll pay her a long visit then. You 
think she’ll be glad to see me?” 

Mrs. Foley turned her eyes upward and 
swayed her head. 

“Mr. MacClintock, every day between 
your visits she asts after you. An’ some- 
times when she don’t reelly ast I can tell 
she’s thinkin’ of you by the things she sez. 
I’m awful sharp,” said Mrs. Foley, with a 
demure smile. 

Ladybird looked very young as she 
waited for Philip the next day. Dressed 
in a pink woolen wrapper of Mrs. Foley’s, 
and propped in a rocking-chair, she re- 
sembled a large papoose. Her face had 
the light and idealism that come with the 
exhaustion after fever. Her expression was 
thoughtful and confused as if she were a 
child trying to understand a word puzzling 
her. There was a word of four letters fas- 
cinating Ladybird, courtesying to her, brush- 
ing her heart and then evading her like a 
dancing sunbeam—it was home. This place 
felt like home. How she could realize this, 
since she had never had a home, she did 
not know. Like one learning a language, 
she understood the sense without the abil- 
itv of translation. This was home. Sup- 
pose it were really hers, not for a week 
or two weeks longer, but with the security 
of possession? Her thoughts trembled 
further afield. Suppose she were married 
and in this home were waiting for her hus- 
band, as the women who were so different 
from her waited. She had never been able 
to fancy herself in the position of those other 
women, but the unselfish care given to her 
bounteously and without price had opened 
a door in her soul hitherto shut, as the re- 
vived thought of Quasimodo had opened 
one long closed and smeared with the rust 
of such days as he had once feared for her. 

As her fancy carried her on, she found 
herself fitting a personality to this dream- 
husband for whom she waited, and a 
singular, delicate joy frightened her when 
she continually and irresistibly gave him the 
face of Philip and heard his voice with its 
unfamiliar accent speaking to her. It was 
a wonderful dream that came to Ladybird 
in her weakness. As she lay back, her 
spirit was relaxed like her pallid, open 
palms, and at least the wraith of happiness 
was hers. 

Philip noticed the burning pink that 


rushed into her face as he came to her, after 
laying his hat and a package on the table. 
He had been so near to her in her thoughts, 
it was with a sense almost of guilt that she 
looked into his bright, slate-gray eyes. 

After some talk of her illness and con- 
valescence, he won her to tell him of Quasi- 
modo, explaining that Mrs. Foley had 
already made him acquainted with the story. 
It was sweet to go back in memory and 
linger over the details of the one golden 
flare of her childhood. Her heart was very 
tender to the memory of her only other 
friend, and Philip listened, with a vivid, 
glowing gaze. 

When she had finished, he leaned to her 
and took both her hands. Ladybird’s 
heart trembled, for as he bent over her it 
was like the fulfillment of the waking dream 
she had had while waiting for him. 

“T know what he meant to do fcr you,” 
Philip said in a voice shaken by tenderness. 
‘“‘He meant to save you, Ladybird. But 
God took him away. Now—now—when 
it’s not too late, God has given me his un- 
finished work todo. Jam tosave you. I 
knew it from the minute I saw you standing 
in that crowd.” 

“Save—me?” Ladybird faltered, an in- 
comprehensible weight falling on her soul. 

Philip looked inspired as if he spoke to 
a throng. 

“Yes, I’m to save you. Listen: Your 
friend died. No one else was good to you. 
Everyone that came along helped to drag 
you into the mud. You were a forsaken 
child, it seemed. You became a sinner 
because you were like something flung out 
on the roadside to live if you could, to die 
if you couldn’t, and with no one to care. 
You forgot God, for no one, poor lass, had 
ever made you much acquainted with Him. 
So the years went by, and God, who seemed 
to shut you out, made our paths cross, 
Ladybird. Oh, don’t look at me as if you 
worshiped me. I’m nothing—of myself 
I’m nothing—and my path is one I walk in 
with God knows how many a stumble. 
But He knew I’d only have to see you to try 
to help you. I have tried, and I have 
helped you, and now God’s will is to be 
done, Ladybird, and Quasimodo’s work 
is to be finished, my sister, for I’m to save 
you, I’m to bring you into God’s fold.” 

Ladybird had chilled as she listened. 
Part of her seemed to die. His exultant 
words were a funeral oration over something 
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in her soul that had lived during one mar- 
velous dream. She loved him. To him she 
was an outcast to be saved. Without rea- 
soning in this way, Ladybird knew, and the 
knowledge flayed her as curses or predic- 
tions of God’s wrath could not have done. 

But Philip did not understand. Her fallen 
head and staring eyes he interpreted as evi- 
dences of her awakening soul, and fired by 
a jubilant zeal he tore open the package 
on the table and took from it a white rose 
on a lung stem. 

“T’ll leave this with you,” he said. 
“Think of Quasimodo, Ladybird, think 
that saving you is the sweetest mission I’ve 
ever had, but think most of your Savior 
who died for you. He is holding out his 
hands to you saying, ‘Thy sins, which 
are many, are forgiven.’” 

He went away soon after and left Lady- 
bird with the white rose across her knees. 
Hours went by during which she obeyed 
him faithfully. She thought of Quasimodo; 
all the almost forgotten details of her life 
at Quinn’s came back to her, and the deli- 
cious suspense with which she had waited 
for the sight of his crutch upon the base- 
ment steps. She kissed the rose in a passion 
of memory for those days when she was 
miserable but innocent. 

The years following, miserable too, but 
not innocent, trooped past like crimson 
shadows in the twilight. Now she mar- 
veled at herself—that she had gone on 
living, that she had become the thing she 
was in a sodden, hopeless content of a kind. 
When other good people had talked of 
repentance, she had shrugged. They had 
always talked down to her. No one had 
sought her in the mire with real interest and 
a level sympathy from one heart to another 
until Philip came—and she had crept near 
to him, nearer than he wished. In her 
dumb way, without being able to phrase 
this, she knew it. She wanted to rest upon 
his heart, repentant: he was holding out his 
hand to her as a young prophet of old might 
have done. Her punishment was upon her 
in a way she had never anticipated. She 
pressed the white rose against her sobbing, 
burning lips until it fell in pieces. 

Mrs. Foley was surprised to find Ladybird 
up and dressed very early the next morning. 

“You should ’a’ stayed in bed longer,” 
she said when she brought in the break- 
fast. “You ain’t strong yet, not by no 
means.” 


“T feel ’s if I was well for sure,’ said 
Ladybird, “‘now I have my clothes on.” 

She sat with folded hands and looked 
with eloquent affection into Mrs. Foley’s 
kind face. She was tired-eyed as if she 
had not slept. She seemed about to say 
something several times, but each time 
closed her lips upon it. 

‘““You’re not lookin’ as well as yistiddy,” 
said Mrs. Foley when about to go, after 
tidying the room and brightening the fire. 
“Kind o’ peakey-like. I won’t have such 
good news about you for Mr. MacClintock 
this morning. You’re as white as a sheet, 
an’ you seem more dead ’n alive.” 

Ladybird replied to the only words she 
had heard. 

““He’s comin’ this morning?” and her 
face had a look of fear. 

“Bright an’ early this mornin’,” said 
Mrs. Foley as she went out. 

Ladybird waited until the door was 
closed. She rose nimbly, and from between 
the leaves of “‘ David Copperfield” she took 
a folded note. It had been written during 
the night, with much pain and many tears. 
In it, ina stumbling way, with wild, sad 
words, she had tried to tell Philip all that 
was in her heart. It closed with an eternal 
good-by. He would know her secret and 
her pain, when she was dead. There 
was a dismal comfort to Ladybird in the 
thought. 

All her movements were eager, her 
thoughts centered on one idea. She felt no 
horror of the death she was about to invite, 
no indecision. Frequently, in hours ap- 
parently gay and bitterly reckless, she had 
forecast such an end for herself; it was 
a usual thing among the women she had 
known; but she had always shrunk from 
it and pushed it into indefiniteness. Now 
she felt peace, such peace as she had never 
known before. The joy for which she had 
sobbed during the night could not be hers; 
the life she had lived was impassible ever 
again even in thought; the middle course 
was the long, sweet sleep which would wipe 
out pain, or if not, and punishment should 
follow as good people said, she felt it could 
be no worse for her than the thing she had 
known as /ife. 

The hopeless hat, the soiled tan coat, made 
her again very like the Ladybird that had 
looked at her from the glass for years. She 
recognized that self to the very center of her 
sick soul, shrank from it and said good-by 
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to it forever. She was ready, and with a 
strange, unearthly smile upon her lips she 
went to the door. If the coast were clear 
she would slip down the stairs, through the 
dark passages, and be out on the Bowery in 
a moment. But when she peeped into the 
hall, she saw Philip’s face. He was just 
turning from the stairway and stood still 
at sight of her. He was as pale as she, 
with haggard eyes, too, and very grave. 
The light of his exultant will was quenched; 
he had the air of one spent after flagellation. 
He straightened himself after a pause, and 
unsmiling, came directly to her. 

Ladybird moved backward before him, 
faintness submerging her spirit. When he 
entered the room, locked the door and stood 
against it, she could not look at him. She 
stood with her hands over her eyes like a 
child caught in the commission of a fault. 

“Where were you off to?” he asked, his 
eyes lighting accusingly. ‘“‘But you don’t 
need to say anything.” His tone was dull 
and of concentrated bitterness. ‘You 
were going to give me the slip, going 
without a word.” Ladybird’s hand crept 
to the letter stealthily and she pushed it 
behind the book. ‘Just crawling back to 
the same old thing.” 

She attempted speech, but could only 
move her head falteringly in pain- stricken 
denial. 

“Stealing away without a word—oh, I 
was a fool. I thought I could do what 
everyone kept telling me happened only once 
in a thousand times—converting a girl like 
you. They told me it was the hardest job 
anyone could have. I thought I could do 
it, though. That was my conceit.” 

He looked more of a failure than Lady- 
bird as he leaned against the door. He 
seemed to forget her, to be looking with 
frightened, disillusioned eyes into his own 
heart. When his gaze met hers again, the 
ache of torturing, passionate love was in it, 
although she did not understand it. 

“‘T wish I’d never seen you,”’ he groaned. 

“T wasn’t goin’ back,”’ Ladybird said, in 
the pause following his last, bitter word, 
“T was goin’ to pass in my checks,” and the 
peaceful ghostly smile was flickering about 
her lips. 

He came nearer and faced her. “You 
mean that?” There was a savage joy 
underlying the terror in his look. 

“That’s what I mean.” 

“But when you didn’t think of such a 
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thing before, why should you now? Tell 
me, lass—why ?” 

“Twas different before,” said Ladybird, 
and he saw her thin shoulders contract as 
if a pang had torn through her. 

“Different—but wasn’t it worse?” he 
demanded breathlessly. 

“T didn’t care ’bout it’s bein’ worse 
then.” 

“You do care now! You couldn’t go 
back!” He caught her hands in a rough 
kind of joy, his face lighting up. “But I 
can’t get it through me any way. If you’re 
really ‘done with it all, didn’t you know the 
world was before you with my hands to help 
you? Why,” he faltered, looking into her 
wan dark-blue eyes, ‘‘why should you want 
to make away with yourself?” 

She looked past him. “I ain’t goin’ to 
tell you. I guess I felt lonely, just bein’ 
good that way, that’s all.” 

Philip gripped her arms. 

“T’m lonely too, but we needn’t be any 
more, if we get married, Ladybird, and 
stick by each other. You haven’t a notion 
how fond I’ve grown of you.” His fingers 
trailed lingeringly over her thin cheek. 
“T believe in you, too—and what’s more, 
you’ve done me good. D’ye hear me, 
dearie —d’ye know what I’m sayin’ to you?” 

“Ves, I hear,” she said in a labored way, 
her lids half fallen, the sudden, astounding 
joy making her weak. 

“T told you how drink almost ruined me 
before I went into the Army and gave it up 
forever. Well, sometimes the old devil gets 
back in me,” Philip went on. “I’ve had to 
fight it sometimes; it comes sudden, swoop- 
ing on me like a tiger—that thirst! Thank 
God, I’ve never been beaten yet. This 
morning at break of day I woke up and the 
ache for liquor was upon me. It was worse 
than ever. It was in me, its teeth tearing 
me, eating me. What held me back? 
It was you, Ladybird; it was you, my lass, 
my sweetie! I had to stand by you. Yes, 
my bairn, you’ve helped me, and in my 
self-importance I never thought of that. It 
was like a flash and it made me know how 
I’ve loved you from the start. What are 
you crying for?” 

“Nothing,” said Ladybird, sobbing wild- 
ly. “Oh, nothing.” She finished the joy- 
ous tempest in his arms. 

“‘Here’s where you stay,”’ he whispered. 
“T thought ’twas you that needed me. 
’Twas I that needed you the most.” 
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Panama—the Human Side 





By POULTNEY BIGELOW 


Conditions in the Canal Zone 






IRV Ar ‘T us now, in conclusion, 
Re M4 look at the whole business of 
ae 4) digging a canal from Colon 
WN) Sy) to Panama from some other 
point of view than that of a 
salaried railway man. 

The proposition involves 
digging less than fifty 
miles of navigable waterway 
gis through a country which we 
control; through soil easily handled; under 
climatic and labor conditions not very dif- 
ferent from those existing in some of our 
own Gulf states, and quite as good as those 
of Suez in 1859. It is a task in line with 
enterprises for which we have a_ world- 
reputation; the field of operations is less than 
two days’ sail from Jamaica, where all the 
necessaries of life are abundant and cheap. 
The American contractor would rub his 
hands with satisfaction at the prospect of 
tackling such a work. 

You and I, my fellow-citizen, are paying 
our quota for this canal, and therefore we 
have a right to discuss it honestly and freely. 
We know that the President and his cabinet 
advisers know nothing practically of hy- 
draulic engineering or of tropical coloniza- 
tion. We don’t expect them to know any- 
thing on those subjects. They called to- 
gether a number of men of international 
reputation on hydraulic matters, asked 
their advice, and then dismissed the ad- 
visers—and the advice. This was the be- 
ginning of our Panama tangle. The whole 
string of notables now connected with this 
great enterprise are conspicuously unequal 
to a task of this nature. There is not a 
single man connected with the Panama 
Canal to-day who before his appointment 
would have been selected by a private cor- 
poration for analogous duties. The chair- 
man of the Canal Commission and the chief 
engineer are men of railway and financial 
training; and for the man of railways to be 
the boss of waterway problems is something 





like putting a cavalry colonel in charge of a 
man-of-war. 

Is it unfair to ask that we send to Panama 
as judges, tax-collectors, land-agents, post- 
office officials, and administrators generally 
men who have been trained for the work ? 
There are plenty of such men; they are 
easily secured; but they do not cling to the 
skirts of politicians. 

The people of Spanish America speak 
Spanish; they are Roman Catholic, and are 
reared under laws and customs different 
from ours. Instead of winning these people 
to ourselves by ruling them after their own 
custom, we unload upon their shores a body 
of noisy and ill-equipped young men who, 
ignorant of the language, ignorant of the 
law, ignorant of tropical conditions gener- 
ally, and of any branch of useful knowledge, 
enter upon their duties with contempt for 
the man who is other than themselves. Of 
course there are exceptions. Our good men 
on the Isthmus denounce the corruption 
and incompetence which exist there but 
which are concealed from the public for 
political reasons. 

There is incompetence on every hand. 
For instance, at Carozal some political en- 
gineer built a huge hotel in a swampy Ge- 
pression, when by inquiry among the neigh- 
bors he might have found a healthful place. 
The house was well-nigh deserted on the 
occasion of my first visit, and when I visited 
it a second time in March, 19c6, I learned 
that the government had forbidden further 
building in this unwholesome place. You 
may see to-day the costly foundation stones 
of projected buildings. This land has since 
been ditched in several directions and, in 
the dry season, is habitable; but the swamp- 
weeds are all over the place, and the man- 
ager told me that it was mostly under 
water when it rained. When I called atten- 
tion to this the Administration merely de- 
nied it. 

There is no population more civil, more 
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law-abiding, and more clean than that along 
the Zone. Yet the most decent population 
may be rendered riotous and dirty by such 
an administration as ours to-day. In 
Jamaica the train conductor needs no po- 
liceman to help collect fares; but on the 
Panama Railway the conductors use the 
American police club as a means of intimi- 
dating passengers who attempt to protest 
against petty extor- 
tion. The very pres- 
ence of these police- 
men is a needless 
offense to those on 
the Zone, and it is 
the height of injus- 
tice to send among 
them men who have 
practically unlimited 
power to intimidate 
and levy blackmail. 
There are many such 
opportunities. 

The Zone already 
swarms with our 
laws, which are ad- 
ministered mainly by 
judges sent down 
from the United 
States, who display 
about as much legal 
learning as would be 
expected of the Sul- 
tanof Morocco. The 
laws themselves are 
often offensive to the 
people, and difficult 


if not impossible to TRACY ROBINSON, THE 
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applicable to the col- 

lection of garbage in a crowded city are not 
always the best for a hut in the jungle. 
Then, too, our officials adopt the cruel 
method of commanding certain sanitary 
things to be done by poor people who have 
no facilities for carrying out the order. Thus 
I have known cases of poor people being 
compelled to pay thirty to fifty dollars in 
order to get their cesspools cleaned out. 
This is a work which should be done by 
the municipality with its own machinery, as 
it is done in other tropical countries. 

The policemen know all this. They 
know that the law is unworkable, so they 
use it for purposes of blackmail. They need 
more money than their pay; they look about 
and note some lonesome house that does not 





conform in some petty particular to some 
vexatious ordinance; they enter and arrest 
the owner—and then compromise on a five- 
dollar bill. The poor victim knows neither 
the American law nor the judge; he has no 
legal aid or political influence; he finds it 
safest to buy immunity from the man with 
the club. 

I found on all sides among the poor, 
whether Jamaican 
negroes or Pana- 
mans, this dread of 
the big policeman 
who swaggered 
about as though it 
was his duty to club 
people in order to 
show his zeal for the 
canal. Most of the 
policemen with 
whom I talked had 
been there but a 
short time and did 
not intend to stay 
long; they were not 
trained to that ser- 
vice, and looked 
upon it merely as a 
means of making 
some money. 

When a plain 
man builds a wharf, 
the first thing he 
does is to drive the 
heavy piles which 
are to serve as 
mooring - posts for 
“FIRST CITIZEN” OF the ship. At Colon 
to-day you will see 
a new and costly 
wharf originally intended to take three 
large steamers; but it is useless for that 
purpose because it was built by a rail- 
way engineer instead of by some one with 
ship sense. There are no bitts, cleats, or 
posts to which the distracted skipper can 
make his line fast. Consequently he must 
send his hawser off into the distant swamp 
and hook it to some capsized dump-car. or 
slip it underneath among the piles. The 
result of this is that the floor of the wharf is 
useless to the stevedores and their trucks. 
But that is not all. The wharf is built as 
though ocean steamships had accordion- 
plaited sides and could fold themselves into 
angles. Lacking that mobility, the third 
ship can touch the wharf at bow and stern 
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DREDGE WORKING AT THE EASTERN OUTLET OF THE CANAL 





ENORMOUS FRENCH DREDGES ABANDONED ON THE BANKS OF THE CANAL NEAR 
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only, while at the waist a gang-plank would 
have to be about one hundred feet long to 
reach from ship to shore. 

Near this wharf you will see new land 
being made by dumping French railway 
machinery worth millions of dollars. The 
more machinery there can be disposed of in 
this manner the more orders there will be 
for those who have machinery to sell; and so 
the wasteful work goes on. The engineer in 
charge was here under the old French com- 
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EXTRAORDINARY DREDGE THAT HAS BEEN FOR 


sent word begging me not to come and not 
to “give him away.’’ And he is only one of 
the many whose names are my secret. 

When you reach the part of the Zone 
where some excavating is going on you find 
that practically all the locomotives and dirt- 
cars are those presented to us by the De 
Lesseps company. They are in use, not 
merely because there were not enough 
American ones on hand, but because, in spite 
of official assurances to the contrary, the 





A YEAR DIGGING A MILE-LONG OPEN SEWER 


ACROSS COLON 


pany. He told me it was a shameful waste, 
for most of the machinery dumped into the 
water required only slight labor to make 
it work well. He showed me wheels of the 
best steel thrown away by order of his 
superiors. It made him indignant, he said. 
But he dared not protest publicly; he had 
not the courage nor the patriotism to risk 
dismissal. Indeed he spoke his mind freely 
to me only so long as he failed to catch my 
name. He had asked me to dine with him 
at his mess, and I had accepted. But when 
later by accident he learned my name, he 
became so alarmed for his position that he 


French rolling-stock was lighter, simpler, 
and better adapted to the work. So while, 
at Culebra, we are using almost exclusively 
old French material found on the spot, at 
Colon we are busy tumbling into the sea 
all of this stock we can find. Is this jobbery 
or merely stupidity ? 

The locomotives used in our canal work 
were all manned by negroes, and where I 
saw repairs going on the repairs were being 
made by negroes also. There were nomi- 
nally white inspectors, bosses, overseers, and 
foremen, but these I found for the most part 
somewhere in the shade. There was not 

















much evidence that any one cared particu- 
larty whether the repairs to the French 
rolling-stock were done well. Had there 
been much interest in the matter I suspect 
that there would have been first-class white 
mechanics in charge. 

You find at Panama a so-called sewer, 
reported enthusiastically by Mr. Taft to 
the President. Last December I inquired 
about this sewer, and found it was a political 
job and not suited to its purpose. When I 
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MUCH VALUABLE MACHINERY, WHICH WITH 
IS THROWN AWAY THROUGH 


called attention to this, the official reply was 
that the said sewer was excellent. 

But there is another side to this men- 
dacity. The United States has built this 
sewer, and now insists that the Republic of 
Panama pay the bill. The Republic of 
Panama says it is a bad job, and that it does 
not want the sewer. The people of Panama 
want their money’s worth, and refuse to 
accept a defective sewer when even a 
well-made one has its drawbacks in the 
tropics. 

Of course our officials tell us that their 
work on the Isthmus is peculiarly difficult, 
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complicated, and delicate. That is the 
apology of the incompetent workman. You 
go to Jamaica and you find the water supply, 
the sewerage, the street cleaning, and the 
policing in the hands of men who have to 
solve problems similar to those at Panama. 
But these men have been trained to their 
work, and they give their whole life to the 
public service. Their salaries are secure, 
and they know that they will not be turned 
out so long as they do their duty. Here is 





LABOR COULD BE RESTORED TO USEFULNESS, 
OUR OFFICIALS 


the secret of much that is admirable in the 
British West Indies. 

The people from one end of the Zone to 
the other are clamoring for fresh food. 
They are surrounded by jungle where 
bananas, pineapples, yams, and an infinite 
variety of fruits and vegetables grow wild. 
But they cannot get at them. There are 
only two roads on the Zone. One has been 
built for the convenience of the chief engi- 
neer in order that he may drive from the 
station to his house—a distance of a few 
hundred yards. The other is a six-mile 
pleasure driveway from Panama to the 
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Country Club, where officials and _ their 
families foregather for afternoon tea. 
These are the only two roads in our canal 
colony, and each is for the benefit of a small 
circle of officials. They were not a public 
necessity; they connect nothing of im- 
portance. 

Meanwhile little horses loaded with fruit 
or farm produce plod their way along the 
ties of the Panama Railway, compelled to 
scramble down embankments when the 
trains whiz along. At the bridges and 
culverts there are painful descents to be 
made. The result is that a banana or a 
cocoanut costs as much on the streets of 
Colon as in New York. If the Panama 
Railway were run for the benefit of the 
people instead of in the interest of a few 
officials, the story would be different. Car 
after car of fruit is rushed along this line— 
to the. railway company’s steamers, for 
northern ports. And the people of Colon 
take what they can get. 

The Panama Railway owns all of Colon, 
and screws out of the wretched people exor- 
bitant rents. The public -spirited men of 
the town are not permitted any voice in the 
local government, and if they complain of 
abuses they are exposed to petty.police an- 
noyance such as made life intolerable in 
Havana before the war. Land would 
obviously fetch less rental if roads were 
built in all directions, so that the poor could 
put up houses where they pleased. But the 
officials of the Panama Railway are largely 
interested in Colon town-lots, and are 
opposed to the removal of population from 
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the Colon swamp to the healthful ground 
two or three miles away. They fancy them- 
selves secure, for so far they have succeeded 
in controlling the press of the Isthmus and 
the canal administration in Washington. 
As land-owners they can renew leases or 
not; they can compel “alterations”; they 
can refuse water or supply it; they can even 
dominate the clergymen of the Zone by 
assisting them in securing church- and 
school-property or by refusing their requests. 

In passing let me note an exception to 
the landlord rule—the property of Tracy 
Robinson. This gentleman is the “first 
citizen’? of Colon; the dean of the commun- 
ity. He has for forty-five years been the 
leader in public-spirited movements from 
one end of the Zone to the other. - Men of 
letters know him as the editor of John 
Payne’s poems, and as the author of 
volume of verse. Railroad men know him 
as a venerable official of the Panama Rail- 
way of earlier years (1861-74); but his 
dusky neighbors know him as the landlord 
who gives them a clean tenement, an 
abundance of space, and the refreshment 
of a flower garden, and all for a rental con- 
siderably below what other landlords are 
charging for inferior accommodations. 

Mr. Taft seriously misled the President 
when he officially attempted to hold this 
gentleman up to public odium as punish- 
ment for having guided my steps on the 
Isthmus. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Roosevelt will 
seize an early occasion publicly to thank Mr. 
Robinson of Colon, not only for his many 
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DUMP-CAR AND RAILS ENVELOPED BY THE TRUNK AND ROOTS OF A FIG TREE SINCE THE FRENCH 
ABANDONED WORK ON THE CANAL 


services to our government in the past, but 
particularly for having had the courage to 
expose injustice even when perpetrated by 
our own officials.* 

There was a water-famine at Colon 
throughout the winter and up to the first 
rain in the middle of May. This water- 
famine I predicted in December last, and I 
pointed out also that it would be, not a 
water-famine by the act of God, but a 
political water-famine—one created artifi- 
cially by dishonest or ignorant officials. 
Had the Panama Railway permitted the 
people of Colon to bring water from Frijoles, 
seventeen miles away, on the railway, there 
would have been no famine. I was at 
Frijoles in April, at the close of the normal 
dry séason, and there was then an abun- 
dance of water running over the dam under 
the railway bridge. There was an abun- 
dance of excellent drinking-water in the 
Chagres River which could easily be 
pumped into Colon. ‘There was water 

* Compare Senate Doc. 127, part 2, s9th Cong. Mes- 


sage from the President of the United States, dated 
January 11, 1906. 


everywhere, but the Panama Railway would 
not allow its use—and the Panama Rail- 
way is a ring of United States officials who 
are profiting by the distress of our helpless 
workers on the Zone. 

The Senate of the United States appointed 
last winter a committee to “investigate” the 
canal; but this investigation was a mere 
partisan mask to cloak the abuses of which 
Iam now complaining. For my own part, I 
was called but not permitted to submit my 
testimony. Three sessions of this committee 
were wasted in dispute as to whether I 
should be sent to prison for refusing to sur- 
render to them the names of men who had 
given me information. 

A few changes in the administration of 
affairs at Panama would not come amiss. 
First of all there should be a committee of 
authorities on canal-building and tropical 
labor. This committee may then be trusted 
to select one man as engineer-in-chief; and 
this engineer-in-chief should be allowed to 
do his work without interference from po- 
litical sources. ‘To-day few eminent en- 
gineers want to work on the canal, because 
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they do not desire to 
mix politics and en- 
gineering. 

Next we should 
repeal all the laws 
and ordinances 
which to-day hamper 
the work. Let the 
engineer-in-chief se- 
cure his labor and 
machinery where he 
chooses; he should 
be the sole judge. In 
other words, his work 
should be lifted high 
above mere partisan 
or even national con- 
siderations. 

Next the chief en- 
gineer should have 
at his side a civil ad- 
ministration to re- 
lieve him of all cares 
other than those of 
the canal proper. 
The chief of this ad- 
ministration should 
be a governor con- 
versant with the cli- 
mate, the people, the THE BACKGROUND 
language and cus- 
toms, and have under him a staff of officials 
approved by him. Such a governor would 
soon teach us that human nature is not 
much different at Panama than elsewhere; 
that better than a policeman’s club is an 
honest administration. 

Let us put an end to the cruel monopoly 
of the Panama Railway; let us give the 
people land and not force them to herd in a 
swamp. Let our government forbid spec- 
ulation in land, at least at Colon. Lease 
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the land to him who 
works it, and charge 
him a fair tax; but 
do not sell it out- 
right; do not give 
him the power to 
corner man’s chief 
necessity. In this 
way we shall at Pan- 
ama realize some- 
thing of the dream 
which Henry George 
dreamed for the 
benefit of humanity. 

The men we send 
down to-day will set 
their stamp for good 
or ill upon this Amer- 
ican colony. There- 
fore let us send to 
this work the men 
who are of our best. 
Let us not hug the 
delusion that trade 
must come to us no 
matter what we do. 
Trade may come, 
but trade remains 
TO THE CLIMATE, IN 
and fair play. Let 
us correct our mis- 
takes while there is yet time. Why build 
a lock canal when a little more time and a 
few more dredges would give us a grand 
waterway through which the ships of the 
world could slip from ocean to ocean ? 

There are other routes for a canal across 
the Isthmus; and if we allow political 
jobbers to squander time and money it may 
be that some other nation will arise and 
execute elsewhere the great work of wedding 
the Seven Seas. 


FRENCH LOCOMOTIVES ABANDONED ON LINE OF CANAL 
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Story of Andrew Jackson 


By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


Synopsis: The opening installments tell the story of Jackson’s removal in 1787 from North Caro- 
lina to the Cumberland region, his marriage and the complications which arose from it, his career in 


Tennessee, and his part in the Creek war of 1813. 


Appointed a major-general of the regular American 


army, Jackson now takes active part in the War of 1812. From his headquarters at Mobile he marches 
without orders on Pensacola when the British occupy this Spanish town. The Spaniards surrender, 
the British blow up the fort at Barrancas, and take themselves off. 


XII 
THE GENERAL GOES TO NEW ORLEANS 


= OVERNOR MAUREQUEZ 
ARQ evolves into the very climax 
ANAK of the affable, not to say 

¥ obsequious. He assures the 
general that he is relieved 
by the flight of the pig Eng- 
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lish, whom he despises as hare-hearts. Also, 
he is breathless to do anything that shall 





prove his affectionate admiration for his 
friend, the valorous Senor General. 

The general accepts the affectionate 
admiration of Governor Maurequez, and 
leaves in his care Major Laval, who has 
been too severely wounded to move; and 
Governor Maurequez subsequently smothers 
that convalescent with nursing solicitude 
and kindness. Those other twenty wounded 
hunting-shirt men, the general takes back 
with him to Mobile. 

The general now gives himself up to a 
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profound study of maps. His invasion of 
Florida has paled the cheek of the Spanish 
minister at Washington, and given Euro- 
pean diplomacy a chill; he knows nothing 
of that, however, and would care even less 
if he did. After poring over his maps for 
divers days, he comes to sundry sagacious 
conclusions, and sends for the indispensable 
Coffee to confer. That commander makes 
an admirable counselor for the general, 
since he seldom speaks, and then only to 
indorse emphatically the general’s views. 

“ Coffee,” says the general, as that warrior 
casts himself upon a bench which creaks 
dolorously beneath his giant weight— 
“Coffee, they’ll attack New Orleans next.” 

The listening Coffee grunts. The general, 
correctly construing the Coffee grunt to 
mean agreement, proceeds: 

“England has now no foe in Europe. 
That allows her to turn upon us with her 
whole power. Even as we talk, I’ve no 
doubt an immense fleet is making ready 
to pounce upon our coasts. Now, Coffee, 
the question is, Where will it pounce?” 

The general pauses as though for answer. 
The admirable Coffee emits another grunt, 
and the general understands this second 
grunt to be a grunt of inquiry. Stabbing 
the map before him with his long, slim 
finger, he says: 

“Here, Coffee, here at New Orleans. 
It’s the least defended, and fairly speaking 
the most important port we have; for it 
locks or unlocks the Mississippi. Besides, 
it’s midwinter, and such points as New York 
and Philadelphia are seeing rough, cold 
weather. Yes, I’m right; you may take 
it from me, Coffee, the English are aiming 
a blow at New Orleans.” 

The convinced Coffee testifies by a third 
grunt that his own belief is one and the 
same with the general’s, and the council 
of war breaks up. As the big rifleman 
swings away for his quarters, the general 
observes: 

“Coffee, you will never realize how much 
I am aided by your opinions. Two heads 
are better than one, particularly when one 
of them is capable of such a clean, unfalter- 
ing grasp of a situation as is yours.” 

The general burns to be at New Orleans, 
and, leaving Colonel Coffee to bring on his 
hunting-shirt men as fast as he can, gallops 
forward with four of his staff. 

As the general traverses the rude forest 
roads, difficult with November’s mud and 
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slush, a few days’ sail away on the Jamaica 
coast can be seen the proof of the pure 
truth of his deductions. The English 
admiral is reviewing his fleet of fifty ships, 
preparatory to a descent upon New Orleans. 
It is a formidable armada, with ten thousand 
sailors and nine thousand five hundred 
soldiers and marines, and mounts one 
thousand cannon. The flagship is the 
Tonnant, eighty guns; and there sail in 
her company such invincibles as the Royal 
Oak, the Norge, the Asia, the Bedjord, and 
the Ramilies, each carrying seventy-four 
guns. With these are the Dictator, the 
Gorgon, the Annide, the Sea Horse, and 
the Belle Poule, the weakest among them 
better than a two-decked forty-four. In 
command of this armada are such doughty 
spirits as Sir Alexander Cochrane, admiral 
of the red, Admiral Sir Edward Codring- 
ton, Rear-Admiral Malcolm, and Captain 
Sir Thomas Hardy—“Nelson’s Hardy,” 
who commanded the one-armed fighter’s 
flagship Victory at Trafalgar. These, 
with their followers, have grown gray and 
tired in unbroken triumph. Now when 
they are making ready to spring on New 
Orleans, their war-word is “Beauty and 
Booty!” The review over, Admiral Coch- 
rane in the van with the Tonnant, the whole 
fleet sails out of Negril Bay for Louisiana. 

It is a dull, lowering December morning 
when the general, on his great war-stallion, 
following the Bayou road, rides into New 
Orleans. He finds the city in a tumult, 
and nothing afoot for its defense. He is 
received by Governor Claiborne, a stately 
Virginian, and Mayor Girod, plump and 
little and gray and French, with a delega- 
tion of citizens. Among the latter is one 
whom the general recognizes. He is 
Edward Livingston, aforetime of New York, 
and the general’s dearest friend in those 
old Philade'phia congressional days. The 
general gives the Livingston hand a squeeze, 
and says, 

““Tt’s like medicine in wine, Ned, to see 
you at such a time as this.” 

Governor Claiborne makes a speech in 
English; Mayor Girod makes a speech 
in French; leading citizens make speeches 
in English, Spanish, and French. The 
speeches are fiery, but inconclusive. All 
are excited, confused, and without a plan. 
The general replies in little more than a 
word. 

“T have come to defend your city,” says 
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he; “and I shall defend it or find a grave 
among you.” 

Following this ultimatum, the general 
goes home to dinner with Mr. Livingston. 
Governor Claiborne, Mayor Girod, and 
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a Spanish cloak of rusty blue, homespun 
coat, buckskin breeches, and high dragoon 
boots, which are as red as a horse from the 
prolonged absence of tallow and lampblack. 
Still they cannot forget the iron face, and 


MAJOR-GENERAL JACKSON, IN COMMAND OF ‘THE AMERICAN FORCES AT 
NEW ORLEANS 


the leading citizens remain behind to talk 
the general over in their several tongues. 
They are disappointed, it seems. They 
looked for a military personage of romantic, 
inspiring splendor. And what is he? A 
meager, emaciated figure in a leather cap, 


the high hawklike glance of the blue eyes, 
in which the battle fires already begin to 
kindle. The man in his queer habiliments 
is grotesque; in their souls they none the 
less realize and concede his formidable 
character. 
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There be those who wish he had not come. 


‘NE, GOVERNOR OF LOUISI- 
ANA DURING THE WAR OF I8I2 


Among them is the speaker of the Terri- _ eral. 


torial House of Representatives 
Creole of anti-American sentiments. 


“His presence 
will prove a ca- 
lamity,” cries this 
legislative person. 
‘““He seems to me 
to be a desperado, 
who will make war 
like a savage, and 
bring destruction 
and fire on our 
city and the neigh- 
boring planta- 
tions.” 

There is no re- 
tort to this; for 
the local spirit of 
treason is wide- 
spread and not 
wholly confined to 
the speaker. 

While the citi- 
zens of New Or- 
leans are discuss- 
ing the general, 
he with his friend 
Livingston is dis- 
cussing them. 

“What is the 
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EDWARD LIVINGSTON, THE FRIEND OF ANDREW 
JACKSON AT NEW ORLEANS 


state of affairs here, Ned?” asks the gen- 


“Tt could not be worse,” is the reply. 
‘All is confusion, contradiction, and cross- 


purposes. The 
whole city seems 
to be walking in 
a circle.” 
“We’ll see, 
Ned,” returns the 
general grimly, “if 
we can’t make it 
walk in a straight 
line.” 
Commodore 
Patterson comes 
to call on the gen- 
eral. He is one 
who says little and 
looks a deal—pre- 
cisely a gentleman 
after the general’s 
own heart; for 
while the general 
himself likes to 
talk, he prefers si- 
lence in others. 
Commodore 
Patterson sets 
forth the naval de- 
fenses of the 
town. An enemy 
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entering from the sea must come by the 
-way of Lake Borgne; and there ‘are six 


baby gunboats on Lake Borgne. The 
flotilla is commanded by Lieutenant Jones, 
who is Welsh and obstinate, and will fight 
to the final gasp. The general beams 
approval of Lieutenant Jones, who, he 
thinks, has a right notion of war. 

“But of course,” says Commodore 
Patterson, “he will be overcome in the 
end.” 

The general nods to this. He does not 
expect Lieutenant Jones to defend the city 
alone. Commodore Patterson continues: 

“There are the schooner Carolina and 
the ship Louisiana in the river; but they 
are out of commission and have no crews.” 

“Enlist crews at once,” urges the general. 

The general appoints Mr. Livingston 
to his staff, and the pair make a tour of the 
suburbs and the flat, marshy regions round 
about. The general is alert, inquisitive; 
he is studying the strategic advantages 
and disadvantages of the place. When he 
returns, he orders a muster of the city’s 
military strength for the next day. 

Commodore Patterson comes in to say 
that, while the streets are full of sailors, 
not one will enlist. The general requests 
the legislature to suspend the habeas corpus. 
That done, he will organize press-gangs, 
and enlist those reluctant sailors by force. 
The legislature refuses, and the general’s 
eyes begin to sparkle. 

“To-morrow, Ned,” says he, “I shall 
clap your city under martial law.” 

“But, my dear General,” urges Mr. 
Livingston, who, being a lawyer, reveres 
the law, “you haven’t the authority.” 

“But, my dear Ned,” replies the deter- 
mined general, “I have the power—which 
is more to the point.” 

The general declares the civil rule sus- 
pended, and puts the city under martial 
law. It is as though he lays ‘his strong, 
bony hand on the shoulder of every man; 
and, the first shock over, every man feels 
safer for it. The press-gangs are formed, 
and scores of seafaring “volunteers” are 
carried aboard the Carolina and Louisiana 
in irons. Once aboard and irons off, they 


become miracles of zeal and patriotic fire, 
furbishing up the dormant broadside guns, 
filling the shot-racks, and making ready 
the magazines—hearts light as larks, as 
though to fight invading English is the one 
pleasant duty of their lives. 
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The general’s “press” does not confine 
itself to sailors. Negroes, mules, carts, 
shovels, and picks are brought under his 
rigid thumb. Every gun, every sword, 
every pistol is collected and stored for use 
when needed. Meanwhile, the indefatiga- 
ble Coffee arrives, having marched seventy 
miles the last day, and fifty the day before, 
to join his beloved chief. Also Captain 
Hinds of the dragoons is no less headlong, 
and brings his command two hundred and 
thirty miles in four days. 

Nor is this all. A day goes by, and 
Colonel Carroll steps ashore from a fleet 
of flatboats, at the head of a hunting-shirt 
force from the Cumberland country. The 
backwoods cheer which goes up when the 
new hunting-shirt men see the general, 
brings the water to his eyes with thoughts of 
home. Lastly, Colonel Adair appears with 
his force of Kentuckians. These latter are 
a disappointment, being practically un- 
armed, as they own but one gun among ten. 

“ Ain’t you got no guns for us, Gin’ral?” 
asks one of the Kentucky captains anxiously. 

“T am sorry to say I have not,” returns 
the general. 

“Well,” responds the Kentuckian, while 
a look, of satisfaction begins to strug- 
gle into his face, as though he has hit upon 
a solution of the tangle—“ well, I'll tell 
you what we’ll do, then. Which the boys’ll 
just nacher’ly go out on the firin’-line with 
the rest, an’ then as fast as one of them 
Tennesseeans gits knocked over, we'll 
up an’ inherit his gun.” 


XIII 
THE WATCH-FIRES OF THE ENGLISH 


These are busy times for the general. 
He lives on rice and coffee, and goes days 
and nights without sleep. He sends the 
tireless Coffee, with his hunting-shirt men, 
to take position below the city between the 
morass and the river. Finally he orders 
all his forces below—Colonel Carroll with 
his new hunting-shirt men, Colonel Adair 
with his unarmed Kentuckians, the hard- 
riding Captain Hinds with his dragoons, 
as well as the whole muster of local military 
companies, among the rest Major Planche’s 
battalion of fathers of families. There 
are a great many filial as well as paternal 
tears shed when the “ Fathers of Families” 
march away to the field of certain honor 
5 
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and possible death; even Papa Planche 
himself does not refrain from a sob or two. 

The general busies himself about his 
headquarters, and waits for news of the 
English, of whose coming he has word. 
One afternoon appears a lean, little, dark 
man, with black, beady eyes like a rat. 
He introduces himself: he is Jean Lafitte, 
the Pirate of Barataria. Only, he ex- 
plains that he is really no pirate at all, not 
even a sailor; at the worst he is simply 
the innocent shore-agent or business man- 
ager of pirates. Also, he declares that he 
is very patriotic and very rich, and might 
add that he is very criminal without startling 
the truth. Why has he come to see Mon- 
sieur le Général? Only to show him a let- 
ter from the English Admiralty, brought by 
the general’s old friend, Captain Percy, 
late of H.R.H. ship Hermes, offering him, 
Jean Lafitte, a captain’s commission in 
the royal navy, thirty thousand dollars 
in English gold, and the privilege of looting 
New Orleans if he will but aid in the city’s 
capture. Now he, Jean Lafitte, scorning 
these base attempts upon his honor, desires 
to offer to the general his own and the ser- 
vices of his buccaneers in repulsing those 
villain English, whom he looks upon with 
loathing, as Greeks bearing gifts. 

“Only,” concludes Jean Lafitte, his 
black rat-eyes taking on a sly expression, 
“my two best captains, Dominique and 
Bluche, together with most of their crews, 
are locked up in the New Orleans cala- 
boose.” 

The general considers a moment, looking 
the while deep into the rat-eyes of Jean 
Lafitte. The scrutiny is satisfactory; there 
is nothing there save an anxiety to get his 
men out of jail. This the general is pleased 
to regard as creditable to Jean Lafitte. 
He comes back to the question in hand. 

“Dominique and Bluche,” he repeats. 
“Can they fight?” 

“They can do anything with a cannon, 
Monsieur le Général, which your sharp- 
shooters can do with their squirrel rifles.” 

The general has the caged Dominique 
and Bluche brought before him. They are 
hardy, daring brown men of the sea, with 
bushy hair, curling beards, gold rings in 
their ears, crimson handkerchiefs about 
their heads, gay shirts, sashes of silk, short, 
voluminous trousers like Breton fishermen, 
and loose sea-boots—altogether of the brine 
briny are Dominique and Bluche. One 


glance convinces the general. The order 
is issued, and the two pirates, with their 
followers, take their places as artillerists, 
where the wary Coffee may keep an eye on 
them. 

The English fleet arrives, and anchors 
off the Louisiana coast. Loaded, scuppers 
deep, with soldiers, sailors, and marines,- 
the lighter-draft craft enter Lake Borgne. 
They sight the six cockleshells of Lieu- 
tenant Jones, and make for them. 

Lieutenant Jones, with his cockleshells, 
slowly and carefully retreats. He retreats 
so carefully that one after the other the 
English boats, to the round number of a 
score, run aground on divers mud-banks, 
where they stick, looking exceeding foolish. 
When the last pursuing boat is fast on the 
mud-banks, Lieutenant Jones anchors his 
six cockleshells where the English may only 
get at him in small boats, and awaits results. 

The English are in no wise backward. 
Down splash the small boats, in tumble 
the men, and presently they are pulling 
down upon the waiting Lieutenant Jones 
—twelve men for every one of his. The 
small boats have swivels mounted in their 
bows, and, by way of preliminary, stand 
off from the six cockleshells, waging battle 
with the little bow guns. This is a mis- 
take; Lieutenant Jones returns the fire 
from his cockleshells, sinks four of the 
small boats, and spills out the crews among 
the alligators. Unhappily it is winter, and 
the alligators are sound asleep in the mud 
below. 

Being reorganized, and having enough 
of swivel war, the English fleet of small 
boats rushes the six cockleshells, and after 
a fierce struggle takes them by weight of 
numbers. The English Captain Lockyer, 
following the fight, wipes the blood from 
his face, which has been scratched by a 
cutlass, and reports to Admiral Cochrane 
his success, and adds: 

“The American loss is, killed and 
wounded, sixty; English ninety-four.” 

Being masters of Lake Borgne, the Eng- 
lish go about the landing of troops on Pine 
Island. The sixteen hundred first ashore 
are formed into an advance battalion, 
and ordered forward. They go splashing 
through the swamps toward the river like 
so many muskrats, and in the wet, cold, 
dripping end crawl out on a narrow belt 
of sugar-cane stubble, which bristles be- 
tween the levee and the swamp from which 





they have just emerged. Finding dry land 
under their feet, they cheer up a bit and 
build fires, to make comfortable their 
bivouac while waiting the coming up of 
their comrades, still wallowing in the 
swamp. 

Night descends, but finds those sixteen 
hundred of the English advance reasonably 
gay; for, while the present is distressing, 
their fellows by whole brigades will be with 
them in the morning, and they may then 
march on to sumptuous New Orleans, where 
—as goes their war-word—theirs shall be 
the “beauty and booty” for which they 
have come so far. And so the chilled, 
starved sixteen hundred of that English 
advance hold out their benumbed hands 
to the fires, and console themselves with 
what the poet describes as the “pleasures 
of anticipation.” And in this instance of 
course the anticipations are sure of ful- 
fillment. For what shall withstand them 
—the raw, cowardly militia of the country ? 
Absurd! 

As confirmatory of this, a subaltern 
hands about a copy of the “ London Sun,” 
which has a description of Americans. 
The English, crouched about their fires, 
are much benefited by the following: 


“The American armies of Copper Captains 
and Falstaff recruits defy the pen of satire to 
paint them worse than they are—worthless, 
lying, treacherous, false, slanderous, cow- 
ardly, and vaporing heroes, with boasting on 
their loud tongues and terror in their quak- 
ing hearts. Were it not that the course of 
punishment they are to receive is necessary 
to the ends of moral and political justice, we 
declare before our country that we should feel 
ashamed of victory over such ignoble foes. 
The quarrel resembles one between a gentle- 
man and a sweep. The former may beat the 
low scoundrel to his heart’s content; but 
there is no honor in the exploit, and he is 
sure to be covered with the soil and dirt of 
his ignominious antagonist. But necessity 
will sometimes compel us to descend from 
our station to chastise a vagabond, and en- 
dure the degradation of a contest in order to 
repress, by wholesome correction, the pre- 
sumptuous insolence and mischievous designs 
of the basest assailant.” 


The young English officers find this re- 
freshing as literature. It might be less 
uplifting, could they foresee how, ninety 
years later, England will fawn upon and 
flatter and wheedle America to the point 
which sickens, while her bankrupt nobility 
make that despised region a hunting-ground 
where, equipped of a title and a coat of 
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arms, they track weak-witted heiresses to 
their lairs of gold, and marry them. 

Now that the satisfied English are asleep 
about their fires, it behooves one to hear 
how the general is faring. The day with 
him is fraught of work. Word reaches 
him of the captured cockleshells on Lake 
Borgne. Also it reaches that valuable leg- 
islature, honeycombed of treason. 

The legislature sends a committee to 
ask the general what will be his course 
if he is beaten back. The general is hardly 
courteous. 

“Say to your honorable body,” says he, 
“that if disaster overtakes me, and the 
fate of war drives me from my lines to the 
city, they may expect to have a very warm 
session.” 

Mr. Livingston catches the adjective; 
the committee having departed, he pro- 
pounds a query. 

“A warm session, General,” says he. 
“What do you mean by that?” 

“Ned,” replies the general, “if I am 
beaten here, I shall fall back on the city, 
fire it, and fight it out in the flames. Noth- 
ing for the maintenance of the enemy shall 
be left. New Orleans destroyed, I shall 
occupy a position on the river above, cut 
off supplies, and, since I can’t drive, starve 
the English out of the country. There is 
this difference, Ned, between me and those 
fellows from the legislature: They think 
only of the city and its safety. For my 
side, I’m not here to protect the city, but 
the nation at large.” 

On the heels of this, the legislature 
whispers of surrendering Louisiana to the 
English by resolution. It is scarcely 
feasible as a plan, but it angers the general. 
He stations a guard at the door of the 
chamber, and turns the members away. 

“We can dispense with your sessions,” 
says he. “We have laws enough; our 
great need now is men and muskets at 
the front.” 

The patricians of the legislature are 
scandalized at being shut out of their 
chamber. 

“Did I not tell you,” cries the prophetic 
speaker—“did I not tell you this fellow 
was a desperado, and would wage war 
like a savage?” 

The members retire from the guarded 
doors, cursing the general under their 
breath. Their doorkeeper, a low, common 
person, is so struck by what the general 
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says anent men and muskets that he gets 
a gun and joins that “desperado” at the 
front. And whereforeno? Patriotism has 
been the mark of vulgar souls in every age. 

Colonel Coffee’s hunting-shirt scouts 
come in and report the watch-fires of those 
sixteen hundred of the English advance, 
winking and blinking among the sugar 
stubble. 

“Ah!” cries the general; “I’ve a mind 
to disturb their dreams.” 

The general dispatches word to Commo- 
dore Patterson to have the Carolina ready 
to act with his forces. Then he sends for 
the indispensable Coffee. 

“Coffee, we shall attack them to-night.” 

The wise Coffee gives the grunt acquies- 
cent. 

“Thank you, Coffee,” says the general. 

The council over, Colonel Coffee goes 
forth to turn out the troops. This is to be 
done softly, as a surprise is aimed at. 

Now, on the dread threshold of battle, 
Papa Planche of the Fathers of Families 
is overcome. As the intrepid Fathers fall 
into line, tears fill Papa Planche’s eyes, 
and he appeals to his neighbor St. Geme. 

“T ama Frenchman,” cries Papa Planche, 
tossing his arms—“I am a Frenchman, 
and do not fear to die! But, alas! mon 
St. Geme, I fear I have not the courage 
to lead the Fathers of Families to slaughter.” 

“Hush! Papa Planche,” returns the good 
St. Geme, wretched at the grief of his friend. 
“Hush! Command yourself! Do not let 
the wild general hear you; he will not, with 
his coarse nature, understand such senti- 
ments.” 

Captain Roche of the Fathers of Families 
steps in front of his company. Striking 
his breast melodramatically, he sings out, 
“Sergeant Roche, advance!” Sergeant 
Roche advances. “Embrace me, brother!” 
cries Captain Roche in broken utterances, 
“embrace me! It is perhaps for the last 
time.” The brothers Roche embrace, and 
the Fathers of Families are melted by the 
tableau. “Sergeant Roche, return to your 
place!” commands the devoted Captain 
Roche, and the sergeant, weeping, lapses 
into the ranks. 

The hunting-shirt men, witnesses of these 
touching scene, are rude enough to laugh, 
and by way of parody embrace one another 
effusively. As they depart through the 
dark for their station, led by the unemo- 


tional Coffee, they break into whispered 
debate as to whether the theatrical grief 
of Papa Planche, the brothers Roche, and 
the Fathers of Families is due to their 
Creole blood or their city breeding, either 
—according to the theories of the hunting- 
shirt men—being calculated to promote 
the effeminate ina man. While they thus 
wrangle, there comes an angry, hissing 
whisper from Colonel Coffee, like the hiss 
of a serpent, 

“Silence!” 

Every hunting-shirt man is stricken 
dumb. They move forward like shadows, 
right flank skirting the swamp. To the 
left they hear the moccasined, half-muffled 
tramp of Colonel Carroll’s men—their 
hunting-shirt brothers from the Cumber- 
land. As they turn a bend in the swamp, 
not a furlong away, they see the flickering 
and shadow-dancing of the watch-fires 
of the tired English. At this every hunting- 
shirt man makes certain the flint is secure 
in the hammer of his rifle, and loosens the 
knife and tomahawk in his rawhide belt. 

As they come within sight of the blink- 
ing lights which polka-dot the sugar stubble 
in front, and mark the bivouac of the 
English, Colonel Coffee sends the whis- 
pered word along the line to halt. At this 
the hunting-shirt men crouch in the lee of 
the cypress swamp, and wait. Colonel 
Coffee is lying by for the signal which shall 
tell him to begin. 

Before the movement commences, the 
general calls Colonel Coffee to one of their 
celebrated conferences. 

“Tt is my purpose, Coffee,” explains the 
general, “merely to shake them up a bit. 
An attack will cure them of overconfidence, 
and break the teeth of their conceit. This 
should hold them in check, and give us 
time for certain earthworks I meditate. 
The signal will be a gun from the Carolina. 
When you hear the gun, Coffee, attack 
everything wearing a red coat. But be 
careful.” Here the general lifts a long 
admonitory finger. “Do not follow too far. 
Reénforcements are crawling out of the 
swamp to the rear of the English every hour, 
and the only certainty is that, even as we 
talk, they outnumber us two to one.”’ 

The faithful Coffee departs. As he 
reaches the door, the general calls after him: 

“Don’t forget, Coffee! The gun from the 
Carolina!” 


(To be continued.) 
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The Changeling 
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‘ A m1 let himself in at the front 
oe bp door, and stood for some 
yf if time wiping his boots on the 
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mat. The little house was 
ominously still, and a faint 
4 feeling, only partially due to 
the lapse of time since break- 
fast, manifested itself behind 
ee his waistcoat. He coughed— 
a matter-of-fact cough—and with an at- 
tempt to hum a tune hung his hat on a peg 
and entered the kitchen. 

Mrs. Henshaw had just finished dinner. 
The neatly cleaned bone of a chop was on 
a plate by her side; a small dish which had 
contained a rice-pudding was empty; and 
the only food left on the table was a small 
rind of cheese and a piece of stale bread. 
Mr. Henshaw’s face fell, but he drew his 
chair up to the table and waited. 

His wife regarded him with a fixed and 
offensive stare. Her face was red and her 
eyes were blazing. It was hard to ignore 
her gaze; harder still to meet it. Mr. 
Henshaw, steering a middle course, al- 
lowed his eyes to wander round the room 
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and to dwell, for the fraction of a second, 
on her angry face. 

“You’ve had dinner early,” he said at 
last, in a trembling voice. 

“Have I?” was the reply. 

Mr. Henshaw sought for a comforting 
explanation. “Clock’s fast,” he said, 
rising and adjusting it. 

His wife rose almost at the same mo- 
ment, and with slow and deliberate move- 
ments began to clear the table. 

“What—what about dinner?” said Mr. 
Henshaw, still trying to control his fears. 

“Dinner!” repeated Mrs. Henshaw, in 
a terrible voice. “You go and tell that 
creature you were on the ’bus with to get 
your dinner.” 

Mr. Henshaw made a gesture of despair. 
“T tell you,” he said emphatically, “it 
wasn’t me. I told you so last night. You 
get an idea in your head and 7; 

“That'll do,” said his wife sharply. “I 
saw you, George Henshaw, as plain as I 
see you now. You were tickling her ear 
with a bit of straw, and that good-for- 
nothing friend of yours, Ted Stokes, was 
sitting behind with another beauty. Nice 
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way o’ going on, and me at ’ome all alone 
by myself, slaving and slaving to keep 
things respectable.” 

“Tt wasn’t me,” reiterated the unfor- 
tunate. 

“When I called out to you,” pursued 
the unheeding Mrs. Henshaw, “you started 
and pulled your hat over your eyes and 
turned away. I should have caught you 
if it hadn’t been for all them carts in the 
way and falling down—I can’t understand 
now how it was I wasn’t killed; I was mud 
from head to foot.” 

Despite his utmost efforts to prevent it, 
a faint smile flitted across the pallid features 
of Mr. Henshaw. 

“Yes, you may laugh,” stormed his 
wife; “and I’ve no doubt them two beau- 
ties laughed, too. I’ll take care you don’t 
have much more to laugh at, my man.” 

She flung out of the room and began 
to wash up the crockery. Mr. Henshaw, 
after standing irresolute for some time with 
his hands in his pockets, put on his hat 
again and left the house. 

He dined badly at a small eating-house, 
and returned home at six o’clock that 
evening, to find his wife out and the cup- 
board empty. He went back to the same 
restaurant for tea, and after a gloomy meal 
went around to discuss the situation with 
Ted Stokes. That gentleman’s sugges- 
tion of a double alibi he thrust aside with 
disdain and a stern appeal to “talk sense.” 

“Mind, if my wife speaks to you about 
it,” he said warningly, “it wasn’t me but 
somebody like me. You might say he ’ad 
been mistook for me before.” 

Mr. Stokes grinned, and meeting a freez- 
ing glance from his friend at once became 
serious again. 

“Why not say it was you?” he said 
stoutly. “There’s no ’arm in going for a ’bus 
ride with a friend and a couple o’ ladies.” 

“©” course there ain’t,’”’ said the other 
hotly, “else I shouldn’t ha’ done it. But 
you know what my wife is.” 

Mr. Stokes, who was by no means a 
favorite of the lady in question, nodded. 
“You were a bit larky, too,” he said 
thoughtfully. “You ’ad quite a little 
slapping game after you pretended to 
steal her brooch.” 

“TI ’opes when a gentleman’s with a lady 
he ’as got to make ’imself pleasant,” said 
Mr. Henshaw with dignity. “Now if my 
missis speaks to you about it, you say that 


it wasn’t me but a friend of yours up from 
the country who is as like me as two peas. 
See?” 

“Name o’ Dodd,” said Mr. Stokes, with 
a knowing nod—“ Tommy Dodd.” 

“I’m not playing the giddy goat,” said 
the other bitterly, “and I’d thank you 
not to.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Stokes, somewhat 
taken aback. “Any name you like; I 
don’t mind.” 

Mr. Henshaw pondered. “Any sensi- 
ble name’ll do,” he said stiffly. 

“Bell?” suggested Mr. Stokes—“ Al- 
fred Bell. I did know a man o’ that name 
once. He tried to borrow a bob off of me.” 

“That'll do,” said his friend, after some 
consideration; “but mind you stick to the 
same name. And you’d better make up 
something about him—where he lives and 
all that sort of thing—so that you can stand 
being questioned without looking more like 
a silly fool than you can help.” 

“T’ll do what I can for you,” said Mr. 
Stokes, “but I don’t s’pose your missis Il 
come to me at all. She saw you plain 
enough.” 

They walked on in silence, and, still 
deep in thought over the matter, turned 
into a neighboring tavern for refreshment. 
Mr. Henshaw drank his with the air of a 
man performing a duty to his constitution, 
but Mr. Stokes, smacking his lips, waxed 
eloquent over the brew. 

“T hardly know what I’m drinking,” 
said his friend forlornly. “I suppose it’s 
six-half, because that’s what I asked for.” 

Mr. Stokes gazed at him in deep sym- 
pathy. “It can’t be so bad as that,” he 
said with concern. 

“You wait till you’re married,” said 
Mr. Henshaw brusquely. “You’d no 
business to ask me to go with you; and I 
was a good-natured fool to do it.” 

“You stick to your tale and it'll be all 
right,” said the other. “Tell her that you 
spoke to me about it and that his name 
is Alfred Bell—B-e-double-l—and that he 
lives in—in Ireland. Here! I say!” 

“Well?” said Mr. Henshaw, shaking off 
the hand which the other had laid on. his 
arm. 

“You—you be Alfred Bell,” said Mr. 
Stokes breathlessly. 

Mr. Henshaw started and eyed him 
nervously. His friend’s eyes were bright 
and he fancied a bit wild. 
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“Be Alfred Bell,” repeated Mr. Stokes. 
“Don’t you see? Pretend to be Alfred 
Bell and go with me to see your missis. 
I'll lend you a suit o’ clothes and a fresh 
necktie, and there you are.” 

“What!’’ said the astounded Mr. Hen- 
shaw. 

“Tt’s as easy as easy,” declared the other. 
“To-morrow evening, in a new rig-out, 
I walks you up to your house and asks 
for you to show you to yourself. Of 
course I’m sorry you ain’t in, and perhaps 
you walks in to 
wait for you.” 

“Show me to 
myself ?”’ gasped 
Mr. Henshaw. 

Mr. Stokes 
winked. “On 
account o’ the 
surprising like- 
ness,” he said, 
smiling. “It is 
surprising, ain’t 
it? Fancy the 
two of us sitting 
there and talk- 
ing to her and 
waiting for you 
to come in and 
wondering 
what’s making 
you so late.” 

Mr. Henshaw 
regarded him 
steadfastly for 

some seconds, 
and then taking a firm hold of his mug 
slowly drained the contents. 

“And what about my voice?” he de- 
manded, with something approaching a 
sneer. 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Stokes hotly; 
“it wouldn’t be you, if you didn’t try to 
make difficulties.” 

“But what about it?’’ said Mr. Hen- 
shaw obstinately. 

“You can alter it, can’t you?” said the 
other. 

They were alone in the bar, and after 
some persuasion Mr. Henshaw was in- 
duced to try a few experiments. He 
ranged from a bass which hurt his throat 
toa falsetto which put Mr. Stokes’s teeth 
on edge; but in vain. The rehearsal was 
stopped at last by the landlord, who, hav- 
ing twice come into the bar under the im- 
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pression that fresh customers had _ en- 
tered, spoke his mind at some length. 
“Seem to think you’re in a blessed monkey- 
house,”’ he concluded severely. 

“We thought we was,” said Mr. Stokes, 
with a long appraising sniff, as he opened 
the door. “It’s a mistake anybody might 
make.” 

He pushed Mr. Henshaw into the street, 
as the landlord placed a hand on the flap 
of the bar, and followed him out. 

“You'll have to ’ave a bad cold and 
talk in ’usky 
whispers,” he 
said slowly, as 
they walked 
along. “You 
caught a_ cold 
traveling in the 
train from Ire- 
land day before 
yesterday, and 
you made it 
worse going for 
a ride on the 
outside of a ’bus 
with me and a 
couple o’ ladies. 
See? Try ’usky 
whispers now.” 

Mr. Fenshaw 
tried, and his 
friend observing 
that he was tak- 
ing but a languid 


MR. STOKES WAXED ELOQUENT OVER THE BREW interest in the 


scheme was loud 
in his praises. “I should never ’ave known 
you,” he declared. “Why, it’s wonderful. 
Why didn’t you tell me you could act like 
that?” 

Mr. Henshaw modestly remarked that 
he had not been aware of it himself, and 
taking a more hopeful view of the situation 
whispered himself into such a state ci 
hoarseness that another visit for refresh- 
ment became absolutely necessary. 

“Keep your ’art up and practice,” said 
Mr. Stokes, as he shook hands with him 
some time later. “And if you can manage 
it, get off at four o’clock to-morrow and 
we'll go around to see her while she thinks 
you’re still at work.” 

Mr. Henshaw complimented him upon 
his artfulness, and, with some confidence 
in a man of such resource, walked home in 
a more cheerful freme of mind. His heart 
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sank as he reached the house, but to his 
relief the lights were out and his wife was 
in bed. 

He was up early next morning, but his 
wife showed no signs of moving. The 
cupboard was still empty, and for some 
time he moved about, hungry and unde- 
cided. Finally he mounted the stairs 
again, and, with a view to arranging mat- 
ters for the evening, remonstrated with 
her upon her behavior, loudly announcing 
his intention of not coming home until she 
was in a better frame of mind. From a 
disciplinary point of view the effect of the 
remonstrance was somewhat lost by being 
shouted through the closed door, and he 
also broke off too abruptly when Mrs. 
Henshaw opened it suddenly and con- 
fronted him. Fragments only of the 
peroration reached her through the front 
door. 

Despite the fact that he quit work two 
hours earlier than usual, the day passed 
but slowly, and he was in a very despon- 
dent state of mind by the time he reached 
Mr. Stokes’s lodging. The latter, how- 
ever, had cheerfulness enough for both, 
and, after helping his visitor to change into 
fresh clothes and part his hair in the mid- 
dle instead of on the side, surveyed him 
with growing satisfaction. Under his direc- 
tions, Mr. Henshaw also darkened his 
eyebrows and beard with a little burnt 
cork, until Mr. Stokes declared that his 
own mother wouldn’t know him. 

“Now be careful,” said Mr. Stokes, as 
they set off. “Be bright and cheerful; 
be a sort o’ ladies’ man to ’er, same as she 
saw you with the one on the ’bus. Be as 
unlike yourself as you can, and don’t forget 
yourself and call ’er by ’er pet name.” 

“Pet name!” said Mr. Henshaw in- 
dignantly. “Pet name! You’ll alter your 
ideas of married life when you’re caught, 
I can tell you.” 

He walked on in scornful silence, lagging 
farther and farther behind as they neared 
his house. When Mr. Stokes knocked at 
the door, he stood modestly aside with his 
back against the wall of the next house. 

“Ts George in?’’ inquired Mr. Stokes 
carelessly, as Mrs. Henshaw opened the door. 

“No,” was the reply. 

Mr. Stokes affected to ponder; Mr. Hen- 
shaw instinctively edged away. 

“He ain’t in,” said Mrs. Henshaw, pre- 


paring to close the door. 


“T wanted to see ’im partikler,’”’ said 
Mr. Stokes slowly. “I brought a friend 
0’ mine, name o’ Alfred Bell, up here on 
purpose to see ’im.” 

Mrs. Henshaw, following the direction of 
his eyes, put her head round the door. 

“George!’’ she exclaimed sharply. 

Mr. Stokes smiled. “That ain’t George,” 
he said gleefully; “that’s my friend Mr. 
Alfred Bell. Ain’t it a extraordinary like- 
ness? Ain’t it wonderful? That’s why 
I brought ’im up—I wanted George to see 
im.” 

Mrs. Henshaw looked from one to the 
other in wrathful bewilderment. 

“His living image, ain’t he?’’ said Mr. 
Stokes. “This is my pal George’s missis,” 
he added, turning to Mr. Bell. 

“Good afternoon,” said that gentleman 
huskily. 

“He got a bad cold crossing from 
Ireland,” explained Mr. Stokes, “and 
foolish-like he went outside a ’bus with 
me the other night and made it worse.” 

“Q-oh,” said Mrs. Henshaw slowly. 
“In-deed! Really!” 

“He’s quite curious to see George,” 
said Mr. Stokes. “In fact he was going 
back to Ireland to-night if it ’adn’t been 
for that. He’s waiting till to-morrow 
just to see George.” 

Mr. Bell, in a voice huskier than ever, 
said that he had altered his mind again. 

“Nonsense,” said Mr. Stokes sternly. 
“Besides, George would like to see you. 
I s’pose he won’t be long,” he added, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Henshaw, who was regarding 
Mr. Bell much as a cat regards a plump 
sparrow. 

“T don’t suppose so,” she said slowly. 

“TI dare say if we wait a little while—” 
began Mr. Stokes, ignoring a frantic glance 
from Mr. Bell. 

“Come in,” said Mrs. Henshaw sud- 
denly. 

Mr. Stokes entered, but finding that his 
friend hung back went out again and half 
led, half pushed him indoors. Mr. Bell’s 
shyness he attributed to his having lived 
so long in Ireland. 

“He is quite the ladies’ man though,” 
he said artfully, as they followed their 
hostess into the front room. “You should 
ha’ seen ’im the other night on the ’bes. 
We had a couple o’ lady iriends o’ mine 
with us, and even the conductor was sur- 
prised at his goings on.” 
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“THAT AIN’T GEORGE,” HE SAID GLEEFULLY; ‘‘ THAT'S MY FRIEND MR. ALFRED BELL” 


Mr. Bell, by no means easy as to the 
result of the experiment, scowled at him 
despairingly. 

“Carrying on, was he?” said Mrs. Hen- 
shaw, regarding the culprit steadily. 

“Carrying on like one o’clock,” said the 
imaginative Mr. Stokes. “Called one of 
’em his little wife, and asked ’er where ’er 
wedding ring was.” 

“T didn’t,” said Mr. Bell, in a suffocating 
voice, “I didn’t.” 

“There’s nothing to be ashamed of,” 
said Mr. Stokes virtuously. “Only, as 
I said to you at the time, ‘Alfred,’ I says, 
‘it’s all right for you as a single man, but 
you might be the twin brother of a pal o’ 
mine, George Henshaw by name; and if 
some people was to see you, they might 
think it was ’im.’ Didn’t I say that?” 

“You did,” said Mr. Bell helplessly. 

“And he wouldn’t believe me,” said Mr. 
Stokes, turning to Mrs. Henshaw; “that’s 
why I brought him round to see George.” 

“T should like to see the two of ’em to- 
gether myself,” said Mrs. Henshaw quietly. 





“] should have taken him for my husband 
anywhere.” 

“You wouldn’t if you’d seen ’im last 
night,” said Mr. Stokes, shaking his head 
and smiling. : 

“Carrying on agaih, was he?” inquired 
Mrs. Henshaw quickly. 

“No,” said Mr. Bell, in a stentorian 
whisper. 

His glance was so fierce that Mr. Stokes 
almost quailed. “I won't tell tales out of 
school,” he said, nodding. 

“Not if I ask you to?” said Mrs. Hen- 
shaw, with a winning smile. 

“Ask ’im,” said Mr. Stokes. 

“Last night,” said the whisperer has- 
tily, “I went for a quiet walk round Vic- 
toria Park all by myself. Then I met Mr. 
Stokes and we had a half-pint together at 
a public house. That’s all.” 

Mrs. Henshaw looked at Mr. Stokes. 
Mr. Stokes winked at her. 

“It’s as true as my name is—Alfred 
Bell,” said that gentleman, with slight but 
natural hesitation. 








MR. STOKES SPRANG FROM HIS CHAIR AND WITH CLENCHED FISTS GLARED AT 
THE HORRIFIED MR, BELL 


“Have it your own way,” said Mr. Stokes, 
somewhat perturbed at Mr. Bell’s refusal 
to live up to the character he had arranged 
for him. 

“T wish my husband spent his evenings 
in the same quiet way,” said Mrs. Hen- 
shaw, shaking her head. 

“Don’t he?” asked Mr. Stokes. “Why, 
he always seems quiet enough to me. Too 
quiet, I should say. Why, I never knew a 
quieter man. I chaff ’im about it some- 
times.” 

“That’s his artfulness,” said Mrs. Hen- 
shaw. 

“ Always in a hurry to get ’ome,”’ pursued 
the benevolent Mr. Stokes. 

“He may say so to you to get away 
from you,” said Mrs. Henshaw thought- 
fully. “He does say you’re hard to shake 
off sometimes.” 

Mr. Stokes sat stiffly upright and threw 
a fierce glance in the direction of Mr. Bell. 

“Pity he didn’t tell me,” he said bitterly. 
“T ain’t one to force my company where it 
ain’t wanted.” 

“T’ve said to him sometimes,” continued 
Mrs. Henshaw, “‘Why don’t you tell Ted 
Stokes plain that you don’t like his com- 
pany ?’ but he won’t. That ain’t his 
way. He’d sooner talk of you behind 
your back.” 
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“What does he say?” inquired Mr. 
Stokes, coldly ignoring a frantic head- 
shake on the part of his friend. 

“Promise me you won’t tell him if I tell 
you?” said Mrs. Henshaw. 

Mr. Stokes promised. 

“T don’t know that I ought to tell you,” 
said Mrs. Henshaw reluctantly, “but I 
get so sick and tired of him coming home 
and grumbling about you.” 

“Go on,” said the smiling Mr. Stokes. 

Mrs. Henshaw stole a glance at him. 
“He says you act as if you thought your- 
self a man,” she said softly; “and your 
everlasting clack, clack, clack worries him 
to death.” 

“Go on,” said the listener, grinning. 

“And he says it’s so much trouble to 
get you to pay your share of the drink that 
he’d sooner pay himself and have done 
with it.” 

Mr. Stokes sprang from his chair and 
with clenched fists glared at the horrified 
Mr. Bell. He composed himself by an 
effort and resumed his seat. 

“Anything else?” he inquired. 

“Heaps and heaps of things,” said Mrs. 
Henshaw, “but I don’t want to make bad 
blood between you.” 

“Don’t mind me,” said Mr. Stokes, 
glaring balefully at his agitated friend. 
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“P’r’aps I'll tell you some things about ’im 
some day.” 

“It would be only fair,” said Mrs. Hen- 
shaw quickly. “Tell me now; I don’t 
mind Mr. Bell hearing—not a bit.” 

Mr. Bell spoke up for himself. “I don’t 
want to hear family secrets,’ he whispered, 
with an imploring glance at the vindictive 
Mr. Stokes. “It wouldn’t be right.” 

“Well, 7 don’t want to say things behind 
a man’s back,” said the latter, recovering 
himself. “Let’s wait till George comes 
in and I’ll say ’em before ’is face.” 

Mrs. Henshaw, biting her lip with an- 
noyance, argued with him, but in vain; 
Mr. Stokes was firm, and with a glance at 
the clock said that George would be in 
soon, and he would wait till he came. 

Conversation flagged despite the efforts 
of Mrs. Henshaw to draw Mr. Bell out on 
the subject of Ireland. At an early stage 
of the catechism he lost his voice entirely, 
and thereafter sat silent while Mrs. Hen- 
shaw discussed the most intimate affairs 
of her husband’s family with Mr. Stokes. 
She was in the middle of an anecdote about 
her mother-in-law when Mr. Bell rose and 
with some difficulty intimated his desire 
to depart. 

“What, without seeing George!” said 
Mrs. Henshaw. “He can’t be long now, 
and I should like to see you together.” 

“P’r’aps we shall meet ’im,” said Mr. 
Stokes, who was getting rather tired of the 
affair. “Good night.” 

He !ed the way to the door and, followed 
by the eager Mr. Bell, passed out into the 
street. The knowledge that Mrs. Hen- 
shaw was watching them from the door 
kept him silent until they had turned the 
corner, and then turning fiercely on Mr. 
Henshaw he demanded to know what he 
meant by it. 

“T’ve done with you,” he said, waving 
aside the other’s denials; “I’ve got you out 
of this mess, and now I’ve done with you. 
It’s no good talking, because I don’t want 
to hear it.” 

“Good-by, then,” said Mr. Henshaw, 
with unexpected hauleur, as he came to 
standstill. 

“T’ll ’ave my trousers first,” said M) 
Stokes coldly, “and then you can go an 
welcome.” 

“It’s my opinion she recognized me, 
and said all that just to try us,” said the 
other gloomily. 
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Mr. Stokes scorned to reply, and reach- 
ing his lodging stood by in silence while the 
other changed his clothes. He refused 
Mr. Henshaw’s hand with a gesture he 
had once seen on the stage, and showing 
him downstairs closed the door behind 
him with a bang. 

Left to himself, the small remnants of 
Mr. Henshaw’s courage disappeared. He 
wandered forlornly up and down the streets 
until past ten o’clock, and then, cold and 
dispirited, set off in the direction of home. 
At the corner of the street he pulled him- 
self together by a great effort, and walking 
rapidly to his house put the key in the lock 
and turned it. 

The door was fast and the lights out. 
He knocked, at first lightly, then with 
gradually increasing loudness. At the 
fourth knock a light appeared in the room 
above, the window was raised, and Mrs. 
Henshaw leaned out. 

“Mr. Bell!” she exclaimed, in tones of 
severe surprise. 





HE STRUCK A MATCH, AND HOLDING If BEFORE 
HIS FACE LOOKED UP AT THE WINDOW 
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“Bell?” replied her husband, in a more 
surprised voice still. “It’s me, Polly.” 

“Go away at once, sir,” said Mrs. Hen- 
shaw indignantly. “How dare you call 
me by my Christian name! I’m surprised 
at you.” 

“Tt’s me, I tell you; George,” said her 
husband desperately. “ What do you mean 
by calling me Bell?” 

“If you’re Mr. Bell, as I suppose, you 
know well enough,” said Mrs. Henshaw, 
leaning out and regarding him fixedly; 
“and if you’re George, you don’t.” 

“T’m George,” said Mr. Henshaw hastily. 

“I’m sure I don’t know what to make 
of it,” said Mrs. Henshaw. “Ted Stokes 
brought round a man named Bell this 
afternoon so like you that I can’t tell the 
difference. I don’t know what to do, but 
I know this, I don’t let you in until I have 
seen you both together so that I can tell 
which is which.” 

“Both together!” exclaimed the startled 
Mr. Henshaw. “Here, look here!” 

He struck a match, and holding it 
before his face looked up at the window. 
Mrs. Henshaw scrutinized him gravely. 

“It’s no good,” she said despairingly; 
“T can’t tell. I must see you both to- 
gether.” 

Mr. Henshaw ground his teeth. “But 
where is he?” he inquired. 

“He was off with Ted Stokes,” said his 
wife. “If you’re George you’d better go 
and ask him.” 

She prepared to close the window, but 
Mr. Henshaw’s voice arrested her. 

“And suppose he is not there?” he said. 

Mrs. Henshaw reflected. “If he is not 
there, bring Ted Stokes back with you,” 
she said at last, “and if he says you’re 
George, I’ll let you in.” 

The window closed and the light dis- 
appeared. Mr. Henshaw waited for some 
time, but in vain, and then with a very 
clear idea of the reception he would meet 
with at the hands of Mr. Stokes, set off to 
his lodging. 

If anything he had underestimated his 
friend’s powers. Mr. Stokes, rudely dis- 
turbed just as he had got into bed, was 
the incarnation of wrath. He was vio- 
lent, bitter, and insulting, in a breath; but 
Mr. Henshaw was desperate, and Mr. 
Stokes, after vowing over and over again 
that nothing should induce him to accom- 
pany Mr. Henshaw back to his house, was 


at last so moved by his entreaties that he 
went upstairs and equipped himself for 
the journey. 

“And mind, after this I never want to 
see your face again,” he said, as they 
walked swiftly back. 

Mr. Henshaw made no reply. The 
events of the day had almost exhausted 
him, and silence was maintained until they 
reached the house. Much to his relief 
he heard a moving about upstairs after 
the first knock, and in a very short time 
the window was gently raised and Mrs. 
Henshaw looked out. 

“What, you’re come back!” she said 
in a low, intense voice. “Well, of all 
the impudence! How dare you carry on 
like this?” 

“Tt’s me,” said her husband. 

“Yes, I see it is,” was the reply. 

“It’s ’im right enough; it’s your hus- 
band,” said Mr. Stokes. “Alfred Bell has 
gone.” 

“How dare you stand there and tell me 
those falsehoods!” exclaimed Mrs. Hen- 
shaw. “I wonder the ground don’t open 
and swallow you up. It’s Mr. Bell, and 
if he don’t go away I'll call the police.” 

Messrs. Henshaw and Stokes, amazed 
at this reception, stood blinking up at her. 
Then they conferred in whispers. 

“Tf you can’t tell ’em apart, how do 
you know this is Mr. Bell?” inquired Mr. 
Stokes, turning to the window again. 

“How do I know?” repeated Mrs. Hen- 
shaw. “How doI know? Why, because 
my husband came home almost directly 
Mr. Bell had gone. I wonder he didn’t 
meet him.” 

“Came home?” cried Mr. Henshaw 
shrilly. “Came home?” 

“Yes, and don’t make so much noise,” 
said Mrs. Henshaw tartly; “he’s asleep.” 

The two gentlemen turned and gazed 
at each other in stupefaction. Mr. Stokes 
was the first to recover, and taking his 
dazed friend by the arm led him gently 
away. At the end of the street he took a 
deep breath, and after a slight pause to 
collect his scattered energies summed up 
the situation. 

“She’s twigged it all along,” he said with 
conviction. “You’ll have to come home 
with me to-night, and to-morrow the best 
thing you can do is to make a clean breast 
of it. It was a silly game, and if you re- 
member I was against it from the first.” 
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The Treason 





of the Senate 


By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


Treason against the United States shall consist only in levying war against them, or in 
adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 
—THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, Article III, Section 3. 


Fairbanks, Hale, and Frye 


MAIRBANKS, the presiding 
genius of the Aldrich-Bailey 
4 Senate, is, technically, not a 
>y member of it. But no ac- 
‘) count of the leadership in the 
Y4 citadel of “the interests” 
iggy would be adequate if it neg- 
ry Me % lected him. The story of 
SAN es < his rise from a #@ang Indi: in- 
S 3 apolis lawyer with rich, 

fluential relatives, in 1874, to sauna 
multimillionaire, vice-president, and Har- 
riman candidate for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination, is a typical Senate 
biography. Soon after he began to prac- 
tice law, his uncle, General-Superintendent 
Smith of the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way, got him the job of attorney to the 
receiver of the Indiana, Bloomington & 
Western Railroad. For fourteen years 
thereafter he devoted his talents to the 
service of railway wreckers and reorgan- 
izers and stock and bond waterers. He 
laid the broad foundation of his great for- 
tune early. The I. B. & W. was popularly 
regarded as much poorer than it really was. 
A pool was formed by the inside ring and 
the heavily discounted wage-checks of the 
road’s badly paid employees were bought 
up; the checks were paid in full—and the 
young lawyer became a financier, a bul- 
wark of conservatism and probity! 

It was his clever railway work that got 
him Morgan’s favor and the coveted posi- 
tion of Morgan’s Middle-Western lieuten- 
ant. To indicate the man as a public factor 
we need not linger on the jobbery of In- 
dianapolis, Bloomington & Western, the 
Cincinnati, Har‘!ton & Dayton, the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & Indianapolis, 
the Pére Marquette, etc. Fairbanks grew 





richer and richer, bought Indiana Repub- 





lican heelers, financed Indiana Republican 
and independent newspapers, including the 
chief Republican papers of the state, the 
“Indianapolis Journal” and the “Indian- 
apolis News”; he made addresses to re- 
ligious bodies, backed the machine with his 
money bags, became a statesman, a senator 
in 1897, and vice-president through the 
popularity of Roosevelt in 1905. While he 
was “representing” the people of Indiana 
as a senator in rgor, he and his protector, 
Morgan, quarreled over the famous, or 
rather infamous, Joss railway bill drawn 
by Morgan’s chief lawyer, Stetson. Fair- 
banks promised Morgan that Governor 
Durbin would sign the bill. Durbin either 
would not or dared not. Though the Fair- 
banks machine punished Durbin’s “ treach- 
ery” by retiring him from public life, Mor- 
gan remained “sore.” This and some 
C. H. & D. matters caused Fairbanks to 
find it expedient to transfer himself to the 
service of Harriman. It is with the Harri- 
man branch of “the interests” that he is 
now identified, and under its auspices dele- 
gates—chiefly colored delegates from the 
South—are in the way of purchase as Fair- 
banks’s support for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination. 

As senator, Fairbanks was always quick 
to rally with the faithful round Aldrich, 
against the people. As presiding officer of 
the Senate, his opportunities for direct ser- 
vice are necessarily limited. He is still a 
Wall Street speculator, for his political 
expenses are a heavy drain. His most 
ardent senatorial supporters in his presi- 
dential ambition are Hemenway of Indiana 
and young Brandegee of Connecticut— 
which is, of itself, enough to “locate” 
them. 

Will “the interests” nominate him as the 
Republican presidential candidate in 1908? 
The present plan of the Aldrich-Ryan con- 
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trol of the merged machines of the two par- 
ties seems to be to nominate at the Demo- 
cratic convention the most easily beaten of 
the Democratic presidential possibilities, 
and to put up as the Republican candidate 
some “safe and sane” man who belongs to 
them, or at least will not impede them. 
Possibly he will be Fairbanks. But the 
possibility scems remote. Indeed, by 1908, 
the people may become awake to the truth 
about the merged machinery of the parties. 

Hale and Frye—to complete our survey 
of the Senate’s leaders—have been for 
twenty-five years the senators from Maine. 
Sharp and painful is the contrast between 
Hale, opponent of militarism and made-in- 
England imperialism, and Hale, helper of 
“the interests,” our only dangerous enemy. 
Indifference to the people and contempt for 
their rights as against the riches and social 
and political power of “the interests” sat- 
urate the atmosphere of the Senafe. The 
rare occasional senator who proposes some 
timid measure of justice, or protests—with 
due regard for “senatorial courtesy”— 
against some measure of more than usual 
injustice, feels like an uncouth fellow 
thrusting coarse dress and harsh accents 
upon an elegant company of gentlemen. 
And many senators are, through long cus- 
tom and gradual degeneration, as uncon- 
scious of the moral quality of their actions 
as are the great rascals of Wall Street when 
they make heavier the burdens of the 
masses, make deeper the sighs of poverty, 
by issuing floods of stocks and bonds that 
inflate prices and constrict wages. 

Hale is one of the Senate’s twenty-five 
millionaires; is worth five or more millions. 
Frye has a competence. But both are alike 
infected with the self-excusing idea that 
their friends of “the interests” are, to use 
President Baer’s famous phrase, “the men 
to whom God in his infinite wisdom has 
given control of the property interests of the 
country.” The railroads—that is, the ex- 
ploiters of railroad stockholders and users 
—dominate New England politics. In 
Maine, as in New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, it is the Boston and Maine. Thus 
Hale and Frye have their senatorial seats 
from legislatures ruled by “the interests,” 
and would lose those seats if they developed 
however shadowy symptoms of “dema- 
goguery.” Further, both have a not un- 
natural passion to be “influential in the 
_ party ””—and how be influential there if out 


of harmony with the forces that finance and 
control its machine? 

Only last spring (Cong. Record, May 14, 
pages 7011, 7012, etc.) Hale was celebrat- 
ing his twenty-fifth anniversary of “mer- 
ger” service by acting as suave, cynically 
polite floor-manager against La Follette’s 
effort to get sincerity and strength into the 
railway-rate bill. As for Frye, his chief 
public occupation since 1901 has been 
urging the ship-subsidy grab which Hanna 
(Cong. Record, June 5, 1900, page 7119) 
promised an influential group of “cam- 
paign contributors.” As passed again by 
the “merged” Senate last winter, Frye’s 
measure proposed a grant of nine millions 
a year for twenty years to already rich and 
prosperous ship-builders and ship-owners. 
We built last year eleven hundred and two 
merchant vessels, which was more than any 
other country built. The 1893 report of the 
commissioner of navigation shows that 
ships are built cheaper on the Great Lakes 
than on the@lyde or the Mersey. We sell 
to foreign consumers everything that goes 
into a ship. As both Aldrich and Cannon 
did not dare vote this one-hundred-and- 
eight-million-dollar grab on the eve of a 
doubtful election, Aldrich had his Senate 
pass it to stimulate campaign contributions. 

Neither Hale nor Frye is in the Senate 
for the people. In the vital matter, the 
people versus the confiscators of their prop- 
erty, Hale sits for his millions well invested 
with “the interests,’ and Frye for his dear 
friends in politics and social life. Those 
rich friends, being comfortable and in pos- 
session of more than their share, wonder at 
discontent, call confiscation conservatism, 
and extol the virtue and piety of “stand- 
patism.” 

Except Martin of Virginia, who is Ryan’s 
chief senatorial political lieutenant after 
Bailey of Texas, and who rivals Aldrich 
and Allison for subtlety and stealth, none of 
the Southern senators owes his seat to 
direct railway dictation; on the other hand, 
no Southern senator, not even Tillman, 
nowadays defies “the interests,” without a 
tremor—except as the politician of the 
party out of power is always permitted to 
pour out the “hot air” of futile ravings 
against vague monopolies, to make “po- 
litical capital.”” Such is the result in the 
South—as in the North—of legislatures in 
large part, often almost entirely, composed 
of petty lawyers, on, or eager to get on, the 








pay-rolls of the “law departments” of the 
giant corporations, especially the railways. 

As to Virginia’s, or rather Ryan’s, Mar- 
tin, here is a compact summary of the 
truth about him, made by that sterling 
Virginian and stanch Democrat, William 
L. Royall, at Chester Hill, Virginia, on 
June 1, 1905: 

“Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, the popular idol, 
whom ninety per cent. of the people of Vir- 
ginia expected to be sent to the United States 
Senate, was defeated by Thomas S. Martin, 
a man whose name had never been heard by 
five thousand people of Virginia. Soon there 
were whisperings of bribery and corruption. 
The thing took definite shape in the form 
of charges in the press that the railroad 
companies of the state had raised a corrup- 
tion fund of forty-five thousand dollars; 
that this had been sent into the negro coun- 
ties, where the elections were what the bal- 
lot-box stuffers pleased to make them, to 
have representatives sent to the legislature 
who would elect a man to the Senate to be 
a tool of the railroads.” 


Mr. Royall went orf to re how the 
legislature was finally forced to appoint a 
committee to investigate; how, that com- 
mittee disregarded its legislative mandate, 
which had been sweepingly worded to pla- 
cate the people; how it by formal resolution 
confined its inquiry, to quote the resolution 
itself, “ strictly to the conduct of the senatorial 
candidate”! Of course Martin came off 
clear. And the report now is that Ryan 
purposes to have himself elected to succeed 
Daniel, Martin’s colleague. The state of 
Washington and Jefferson! 

Such are the leaders of the Senate. The 
character of a leadership stamps the char- 
acter of the led. The character of the 
leaders and of the leadership of the Senate 
obviously cannot change until the Senate is 
swept clean of the men who select and fol- 
low those leaders. 

Certainly, never was the Senate so beset 
as at its last session by the forces that make 
for publicity and therefore for patriotism. 
What was the actual result, as distinguished 
from the assertions of party organs and 
organs and agents of “the interests”? Did 
the senators, the leaders and the led, about 
face and serve the people? Did the leopard 
change his spots, the Ethiopian his skin ? 


How Good Bills are Nullified 


As we have discovered, the main tests of 
treason are two: tariff legislation and rail- 
way legislation, because chiefly in those 
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ways do “the interests” fatten upon us. 
.The present tariff law has for the past six 
years been attacked fully as vigorously 
by Republicans as by Democrats. Mr. 
McKinley, the most extreme of protection- 
ists, in the speech he made just before he 
was shot down, five years ago last September, 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ The time for exclusiveness has 
passed,” and called for reciprocity treaties. 
Was anything done last winter and spring 
toward securing reciprocity treaties, or 
toward revising robbery out of the tariff? 
Not a thing. The word from “the inter- 
ests” was “stand pat.” “It will disturb 
our business,” said they; and, as “our 
business” is robbery, it undoubtedly would. 
So Aldrich held the Senate—and Cannon 
the House—in line for “the interests.” 

Early in the session Senator Tillman in- 
troduced a bill to “prohibit corporations 
from making money contributions in con- 
nection with political campaigns” (Senate 
bill No. 4563). The campaign contribu- 
tion formed and fosters the conditions under 
which the will of “the interests” has become 
“the policy of the party,”’ conditions under 
which Aldrich, manager of the Republican 
national machine, and Ryan, chief finan- 
cier of the Democratic national machine, 
can meet in a room in the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel or in the Hotel Gotham, New York 
city, on Sunday afternoons while Congress 
is in session, and—if they are not merely 
talking about the weather—decide what 
Congress shall not do; for that is the chief 
concern of “the interests,’ now that they 
have the best of the public lands and satis- 
factory tariff schedules. 

What became of this bill to emancipate, 
partially at least, our politics from “the 
interests”? It was referred to the Senate’s 
committee on privileges and_ elections, 
thence to a sub-committee composed of— 
Knox, Bailey, Foraker! When Tillman 
had shown that he did not propose to let the 
trio smother the bill, and when it became 
evident that the public was watching to see 
what became of it, Foraker reported it to 
the Senate; and on June gth it passed by 
unanimous consent. A victory for the 
people! A complete vindication of the vir- 
tue of the Senate! But—not so fast! The 
“merger” applies to the House, remember 
—and in all vital matters Joe Cannon is the 
House, just as Aldrich is the Senate. The 
bill went to Joe Cannon. He put it in that 
one of his pockets which is labeled “House * 
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committee on the election of president, vice- 
president, and representatives in Congress.”’ 
The people appealed and protested; but 
there it stayed. Joe and his House were 
“too busy” to assail the corruption that fills 
Senate and House with smooth agents and 
cowed or squirming subjects of “the inter- 
ests” disguised as “the party.” 

But that is not all. There was the “Bev- 
eridge” meat-inspection bill. It passed the 
Senate practically as Beveridge wrote it. 
Apparently the master of the “merger” 
was going to permit Congress to do a little 
“pandering to public sentiment,” at the 
expense of the beef barons, who of all the 
united yet divided family of “the interests” 
are the least beloved by their brethren. 
But each branch of “the interests” has its 
own special senators or congressmen or 
both. The beef trust’s special friends are 
Senator Cullom and Joe Cannon and 
Jimmie Wadsworth, chairman of Joe Can- 
non’s committee on agriculture. Cullom, 
as usual, worked underground. Cannon 
and Wadsworth, of necessity, worked, in 
large part, in the open. It is useless and 
would be tedious to trace the betrayal of 
the people step by step. The bill in its 
original form was inadequate but honest. 
As finally passed, Aldrich “reluctantly” 
accepting Cannon’s amendments, it was an 
act of treachery to the people. Why? Let 
us see. 

The original bill insured thorough in- 
spection by providing that the inspectors 
be paid by the packers, at so much a head 
or carcass. Thus the Department of Agri- 
culture, in getting a force of inspectors, 
would not have to rely upon a Congres- 
sional appropriation that might be inade- 
quate, or might be withheld or cut down 
when the excitement died away and the 
people were lulled into security by the be- 
lief that Congress had safeguarded their 
interests. But upon the pretext that the 
people ought to pay, as they were the bene- 
ficiaries—this, when the beef trust would 
make millions out of the government guar- 
antee—Cannon and Wadsworth made the 
thoroughness of the inspection dependent 
upon the adequacy of a fixed appropriation 
of three million dollars. The former appro- 
priation, for the inspection which had per- 
mitted the beef trust to become a wholesale 
poisoner of the people, had been seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. With the former 
list of one hundred and fifty establishments 


to inspect thoroughly instead of carelessly; 
with an added list of one hundred widely 
scattered establishments to be looked after; 
with the lowest estimate of the cost of ade- 
quate inspection about six millions a year, 
the House—that is, Cannon—at first stood 
out for an appropriation of only one million 
dollars; stood again at two million dollars; 
and finally conceded to Mr. Roosevelt and 
Senator Beveridge three million dollars as 
the limit. And, obviously, less than ade- 
quate inspection is no inspection at all; is 
a lure to false security on the part of 
consumers. 

Again, under the former law, our patri- 
otic Congress had instituted, at the request 
of the beef trust seeking a foreign market, 
an inspection of meat for export; but it had 
excluded meat for American consumption! 
Under the original Beveridge bill, the in- 
spection labels had to be dated, so that the 
beef trust could not relabel three- and four- 
and five-yggr-old cans and furbish and 
“freshen” decaying meat and work it off 
as good, new meat. With not an attempt 
to excuse or explain a treason of release of 
the people to beef-trust rapacity, the “mer- 
ger” voted down the dating of the inspection 
labels. Why did Mr. Roosevelt and Sena- 
tor Beveridge finally yield? For the same 
reasons that so often lead honest but firmly 
partisan politicians to accept “compro- 
mises ’’—faint-hearted belief that it is the 
“compromise” with corruption or nothing, 
and desire for crec'. with the people of 
“doing something.’ 

The so-called Beveridge bill leaves the 
beef trust just here it was, except that it 
now has a government endorsement on all 
its products. The inspection cannot be 
thorough; there is not a sufficient appro- 
priation. It will be somewhat less farcical, 
jor a time, than it has been—and that is all. 
The Jim Hill branch of “the interests” 
holds the beef-trust branch in particular 
hatred, because it has made Jim Hill crawl 
at its feet for business at its own rates. 
Thus it was that Jim Hill’s Nelson voiced 
the truth. Said he (Cong. Record, June 
29th): 

“The ordinary American consumers and 
the ordinary American farmers have been 
left out of the question. Three objects have 
been sought to be accomplished: first, to 
placate the packers; next, to placate the men 
who raise the range cattle; and, third, to get 


a good market for the packers abroad. The 
beef trust can now force us to eat the canned 
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goods, whether they were made yeste ay or 
are as old as Methuselah. I hope tha: in the 
future we may be able to correct this legisla- 
tion, but the senator (Beveridge) will be a 
much grayer man than I am before he gets 
the upper hand of the packers or the range 
cattlemen.” 


Such is the truth about the “glorious 
victory of the people” over the beef trust. 
The new law is long and its impressive 
phrases sound formidable. But its essence 
is in the size of the appropriation and the 
omission of date upon inspection labels. 

But that is not all. For seventeen years 
the people had been trying to get a law that 
would check the operations of what is com- 
monly known as the “poison trust.” For 
seventeen years the Senate had refused to 
permit the “industry” to be molested. 
Finally, however, through official reports 
of the Department of Agriculture, the fact 
that more than fijty per cent. of the drugs 
and manufactured goods in cans and pack- 
ages was adulterated became too notorious; 
deaths and violent illnesses from the prod- 
ucts of the poison trust became too nu- 
merous. A campaign was coming on, and 
the people were in an ugly mood. 

When the pure-food bill first entered last 
winter’s Congress, it was an honest measure, 
modeled upon the laws that have long been 
efficient in Europe. The vital points for 
efficient regulation are two: 

First. That the government shall be 
able to seize the poisonous or fraudulent 
goods wherever found, and to get at the 
person offering them for sale as well as 
their maker, so that the dealer will have an 
interest in protecting his customers. 

Second. That all manufactured food 
and drug products shall conform to a defi- 
nite standard of excellence, fixed by a 
permanent expert board. The manufac- 
turers cannot then plead that they did not 
know they were adulterating, cannot bring 
hired chemists to swear that the adultera- 
tions in their goods are harmless. 

What of the so-called pure-food law? 
What are its provisions at these vital 
points? As to dealers in poisonous foods 
and drugs, it says: 


“No dealer shall be prosecuted when he 
can establish a guaranty signed by the whole- 
sale jobber, manufacturer, or other party re- 
siding in the United States, from whom he 
purchases such articles, to the effect that the 
same are not adulterated or misbranded.” 
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That is, the dealer need not concern him- 
self at all about the goods he is handling. 
All he need do to protect himself is to get 
from somebody or other—any dummy put 
forward by manufacturer or jobber will do 
—a certificate that the goods are all right. 
The certificate does not even need the sig- 
nature of a legally responsible person. 
Dealers in stolen goods are not protected in 
this way; why should dealers in fraudulent 
and poisonous food be so protected ? 

As to the second point—the fixing of a 
standard—the law makes no provision 
whatever for standards of purity for foods 
and drugs beyond vague phrases which can 
be picked to pieces by lawyers and by ex- 
perts in the employ of the poison trust and 
testifying in behalf of members of the trust 
who have got into trouble. The report of 
the House committee on interstate com- 
merce which accompanied the original bill 
and explained its provisions says (page 
4): 

“It is, however, essential to the success 
and operation of any pure-food measure that 
standards of food products shall be arrived 
at, for the guidance of the officials charged 


with the administration of the law and often 
for the information of the courts.” 


And the report goes on to say that it is 
“therefore” provided in the bill that “the 
secretary of agriculture shall have a board 
of five experts,” etc., etc. But the law as it 
stands does not contain this “essential”; 
the Senate struck it out. And so the admin- 
istrators of the law and the courts have no 
guide. Under criminal statutes of long 
standing, it was impossible to indict as a 
common criminal a purveyor of disguised 
poisons. The new, the boasted, “pure 
food” law adds nothing to these statutes. 
In fact, it takes from them; the poisoner 
for profit is now subject merely to the light 
fines and possible light prison sentences pro- 
vided by this law. 


Legislation that Doesn’t Legislate 


Why did Representative Mann and the 
others honestly desiring a real pure-food 
law accept this trick law, worse than no 
law at all? Partly because it does contain 
some good, though not important, provi- 
sions as to misbranding; chiefly for the 
same reasons that made Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Beveridge call their meat-inspection 
defeat a victory—impetuous optimism, the 
desire to feel that they had “done some- 
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thing,” the desire to get credit with the 
people for accomplishment, the oncoming 
Congressional campaign. The pure-food 
men did the shouting, but the poison trust 
got the victory, even to refusing lo permit 
Congress to compel the canning branch of 
the trust to use cans of honest sizes. It is un- 
fortunate that space limits prevent the re- 
printing here of the entire pure-food debate 
in both Senate and House. The people 
would be instructed—and shocked—by the 
astounding callousness of so many of their 
“representatives.” Not a single amend- 
ment of the original honest bill, beyond trivial 
corrections of grammar and clumsy phrase, 
was made with any other intent than to in- 
crease the license and immunity of the cheats 
and poisoners and to decrease the efficiency 
of thelaw. The “safe and sane” legislators 
were anxious only that the line be drawn, 
as far as they dared draw it, on the side 
of the swindlers and poisoners for divi- 
dends; for the pockets of the plunderers, 
not the pockets of the people; for the 
safety of criminals, not the safety of Amer- 
ican citizens and their families. 

But that is not all. Senate bill No. 5133 
forbade railways to keep train handlers at 
work more than sixtcen hours at a stretch, 
and compelled at least ten hours for getting 
home, sleeping, and getting back to work. 
Since the long hours of railway workers are 
admittedly the chief reason why our rail- 
ways kill more than ten thousand persons a 
year, injure more than eighty-four thou- 
sand, and put hundreds of thousands in 
jeopardy of narrowly averted accidents, 
such a proposal becomes simply a forbid- 
ding of wholesale murder. On June 26th 
Senator La Follette began his battle to 
compel the senators to go on record as for 
or against this bill. The obstruction tactics 
began with a motion by McCumber, of the 
“Jim Hill bunch,” that the bill go over. 
There were no less than sixteen time-wast- 
ing roll-calls before the Senate, which was 
“too busy” to consider the safety of three- 
quarters of a billion annual American rail- 
way passengers, finally yielded to La Fol- 
lette’s persistence and took up the bill. The 
only “merger” men who fought openly 
were McCumber, Kean, Foraker, Gallinger, 
Carter, and Warren. The only arguments 
were the expense to the railways, and that 
Congress had no right to interfere with a 
man who might wish to work more than 
sixteen hours a day. The “merger” es- 


caped an aye and no record vote by agree- 
ing to vote finally upon the bill on Thurs- 
day, January 3oth, next, at 3 p. m., “unless 
sooner disposed of.” Senator La Follette 
let “senatorial courtesy” persuade him to 
consent to this. We shall see next January 
what happens to this bill, with the election 
over and the fate of the “merger” senators 
whose seats are at stake decided, and an- 
other election two long, crowded years 
away. 

But that is not all; there was the railway- 
rate legislation. Laws long on the statute- 
books, though just recently begun to be en- 
forced, amply cover discriminations and 
rebates. The real demand of the people as 
to railways, the demand the “merger” 
Senate and House tried to deceive and quiet 
with a trick railway-rate law, centers about 
this fact: 


The people are robbed by means of the 
railways through having to pay freight and 
passenger tolls based on extortionate divi- 
dends to subsidiary corporations organized 
for “milking” purposes, and on an over- 
capitalization of the railways themselves, 
amounting to about sixteen billion dollars— 
actual value, four billions; stocks and bonds, 
twenty billions. 


This means directly and indirectly a 
heavy tax on every American family; a cut 
into your profits, your salary, your wages, 
your savings; poorer clothes for your fam- 
ily, fewer comforts and luxuries, greater 
hardships in hard times. To measure that 
tax, not merely the net earnings of the rail- 
ways, about three-quarters of a billion a 
yeat, but the gross earnings, about two bil- 
lion dollars, must be investigated. Also, 
like all indirect taxes, it wastes fully as much 
as it takes. How did the “merger” Senate 
meet, or rather dodge, that vital question? 
From February until June it discussed 
everything and anything, chiefly the Con- 
stitution, hours on hours, days on days. It 
spent less than five minutes, and that inci- 
dentally—a colloquy between Senators 
Beveridge and La Follette—in debate upon 
the real issue. It discussed for weeks 
“broad” and “narrow” court reviews—a 
matter of concern to shippers only. What 
was the object of those vast clouds of dust, 
raisec by Aldrich’s and Cannon’s orators, 
assisted by the Bailey and Williams 
“bunch”? To distract the attention of the 
President and the country from the real 
issue. 
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That real issue lies buried “under the 
typical trick-law phrase of the new statute 
which says that rates must be “just and 
reasonable.” The “merged” Senate, for 
the obvious reason of treachery to the 
people, refused to define what “just and 
reasonable” means or to permit the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to gather the 
information upon which the justice and 
reasonableness of rates could be deter- 
mined by it and by the courts. On May 
14th, Senator La Follette introduced an 
amendment to repair this vital error and to 
make the bill a real measure instead of a 
pretentious fraud. His amendment was 
that 


“The Commission shall investigate and 
ascertain the fair value of the property of 
every railroad engaged in interstate com- 
merce. ; final valuations (after 
the railways have been heard before the 
Commission and before the courts) shall be 
prima facie evidence of the fair value of the 
railroad property (in fixing rates).” 


The “merger” did not dare debate this 
proposal. Senator Hale, for the “merger,” 
moved to kill it. La Follette compelled a 
call of the ayes and noes. The vote for this 
motion to relicense again “the interests” as 
they were relicensed by the Cullom inter- 
state commerce act of 1887 to cheat and 
quiet the last great uprising against rob- 
bery by railroad manipulators, comes as 
near being a poll of the “merger” as can 
be got. Of course, the Democratic mem- 
bers of the “merger” are missing, as they 
were not needed and so could be let off to 
“make political capital” for the Democratic 
wing of the “merger.” Here are the fifty 
senators who rallied round Aldrich: 

Alger, Allee, Ankeny, Brandegee, Bulke- 
ley, Burnham, Carter, Clark of Wyoming, 
Crane, Cullom, Dick, Dillingham, Dryden, 
Flint, Foraker, Frye, Fulton, Gallinger, 
Hale, Hansborough, Hemenway, Hopkins, 
Kean, Kittredge, Knox, Lodge, Long, 
McCumber, McEnery, Millard, Nelson, 
Nixon, Penrose, Perkins, Piles, Platt, 
Scott, Sutherland, and Wetmore. 

Paired senators for the “merger” were: 

Allison, Spooner, Burton, Burrows, Clapp, 
Depew, Heyburn, Proctor, Smoot, and 
Warren. 

Several senators were absent unpaired, so 
we have not here the full strength even of 
the Republican wing; and “merger” Lieu- 
tenant Elkins, attacked and up for reélec- 
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tion in West Virginia, voted with La Fol- 
lette. Still, the vote is a valuable index, 
though the full strength of the “merger” is 
more than seventy-five out of a possible 
ninety! 

Does the law give the Commission any 
power at all in fixing rates? Charles A. 
Prouty, Vermont Republican and _inter- 
state commerce commissioner, giving an 
analysis of this law, lauded as a “glorious 
victory for the people,” said (“Review of 
Reviews” for July, 1906) that the original 
bill, as passed by the House (the President’s 
bill), gave the Commission the power to 
fix rates, but the Senate intervened. He 
added: 


“Whether the bill as finally agreed upon 
confers this power can only be positively af- 
firmed after the courts have passed upon that 
question. . Upon the decision of this 
question depends in large degree the effect- 
iveness of the measure.” 


“No sudden or startling results of any 
kind will follow from this law,” says he. 
And he says well; it is as “safe and sane,” 
as thoroughly “mergered,” as the Cullom 
act of 1887. The grant of power to fix rates 
is doubtful; and no basis is provided for 
fixing “just and reasonable rates.” Such is 
the “victory for the people,” the “vindica- 
tion of the statesmanship and patriotism 
of the Senate.” No wonder honest Senator 
Tillman could not be wheedled into sign- 
ing the final conference report on this bill. 
No wonder President Baer of the Reading 
openly laughs at the law. What a travesty, 
to call such a cheat law! 


‘* Victories for the People ’’ 


But that is not all. The steel trust’s 
Congressionally chartered canal connecting 
Lake Erie with the Ohio and Mississippi 
River systems (H.R. 14396) will be, as its 
chief senatorial spokesman, Knox, pointed 
out, of national importance, connecting as 
it does the Great Lakes with the Gulf of 
Mexico and, by way of the Panama Canal, 
with the Pacific. It was therefore of su- 
preme importance that low tolls be guar- 
anteed—which they could not be if the 
canal were burdened with water stocks and 
bonds. It was of equal importance that 
Congress take advantage of the rare oppor- 
tunity of a nationally chartered corporation 
to lay down the principle of just capitaliza- 
tion. 

According to the company’s own experts, 
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the cost of the canal could not well exceed 
fifty million dollars. Yet the Aldrich- 
Cannon Congress granted a charter permit- 
ting stocks and bonds of eight hundred 
thousand dollars a mile—about one hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars! La Follette 
proposed that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission be empowered to regulate the 
issues of stocks and bonds and so prevent 
steck and bond watering. Nelson of Min- 
nesota conducted operations for the “mer- 
ger.” There was no debate—how could 
the “merger” debate such a plain proposal 
of patriotism and justice? He curtly 
moved to table the amendment. And it 
was tabled, and the people were betrayed 
by a vote like the one recorded above, 
except that to that black list must be added 
these names: 

Benson, the new senator from Kansas, 
Burkett, Elkins, Warner. 

On the final vote—on the bill itself—La 
Follette struck his flag and voted for it. 
Why? “Senatorial courtesy!” . We must 
give La Follette full credit for courage and 
conscience in his gallant struggles in this 
and other vital matters, for his genuine 
accomplishment in forcing the Senate: to 
order an investigation of the grain-elevator 
trust. Still, we must also note that in his 
very first winter he, on two signal occa- 
sions, bent before “senatorial courtesy,” 
which is the “merger’s” sleek contrivance 
for slathering treason with cant and for 
flattering virtue into silence or submission. 

Such, then, are the laws that are hailed 
as the “great victories for the people.” 
There were other similar acts of treachery 
to nation and people—acts of commission 
and acts of omission. We may not now go 
into them. Let us pass over them and the 
neutral laws—those routine measures of 
appropriations, foreign relations, and the 
like, which in the broad mean nothing one 
way or the other as to treason or patriot- 
ism. Let us close with a glance at the act 
which the “merger” has so confidently 
thrown to the farmers as a sop, as a proof 
that treason does not rule in the Capitol. 

The impression has gone out—we can 
guess how—that the Standard Oil Com- 
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pany was bitterly opposed to free, dena- 
tured alcchol, because it meant that every 
farmer could make cheaply his own light, 
power, and fuel, and so would stop buying 
the Standard’s high-priced product. Fur- 
ther, the cry from Washington—we can 
guess why—was that the final passing cf 
the law was a great defeat for the Stand- 
ard. The facts are these: 

First. The new law forbids the making 
of denatured alcohol anywhere but “in a 
bonded warehouse specially designated or 
set aside for denaturing purposes only” 
and “in the presence and under the direc- 
tion of an authorized government official.” 

Second. The Standard Oil Company 
cares nothing about the new fuel as a com- 
petitor of its gasoline, because the manu- 
facture of denatured alcohol is difficult and 
as yet expensive, and it has a heat value 
one-third less than gasoline (‘‘ Electrical 
World,” July 7, 1906). 

Third. The Standard is rapidly buying 
up the distilleries, the only places where 
denatured alcohol can legally be made. 
There is a large but limited demand for the 
alcohol in certain manufacturing processes. 
The Standard will supply that demand in 
the Standard’s familiar way. 

So much for the one act at the last session 
of Congress which has beca cited as a clear- 
cut, indisputable refutation of the charge 
that “the interests” rul@®the two party 
machines, with the people deceived and de- 
frauded. 


Such is the stealthy and treacherous 
Senate as at present constituted. And such 
it will continue to be until the people think, 
instead of shout, about politics; until they 
judge public men by what they do and are, 
not by what they say and pretend. How- 
ever, the fact that the people are themselves 
responsible for their own betrayal does not 
mitigate contempt for their hypocritical and 
cowardly betrayers. A corrupt system ex- 
plains a corrupt man; it does not excuse 
him. The stupidity or negligence of the 
householder in leaving the door unlocked 
does not lessen the crime of the thief. 


End.) 
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t BORECH SWUNG BRISKLY DOWN RIVINGTON STREET 


A Priscilla of Hester Street 


A Tale of the New York Ghetto 


By BRUNO LESSING 


Lllustrated by Harry E. Townsend 


SORECH, the schatchen 
v7) (marriage-broker), danced a 
sii few joyous steps, rubbed his 


¥ sank upon a aon and 
t>/ leaned back in a state of 
=4,) perfect contentment. The 
-$44 world was going well. He 

4) needed a thousand dollars. 

CER (Was there ever a man who 
did not need a thousand dollars?) He had 
i been racking his wits for a week to evolve 








some feasible scheme of making a thousand 
dollars out of nothing. And then, without 
warning, the wealthy Mister Schneizer had 
called upon him and had showed him one 
thousand dollars. 

“Get a good husband for my daughter,” 
said Mister Schneizer, “unt der t’ousand 
dollars iss yours.” 

“Vot kind uf husband?” Borech had 
asked. 

“Any kind,” Mister Schneizer had re- 
plied. “Any vun vot she vill take. Only,” 
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he added, “dere iss vun t’ing. No dowry! 
Becky, you know, iss a wicow. Vunce she 
had a husband vot I gif a dowry to. He 
vas a loafer unt I am glad he iss vent. Der 
next .vun don’t get not’ing. If he iss all 
right, den I vill be all right, too. But I 
don’t promise not’ing. Der t’ousand dol- 
lars iss all vot I gif now to der schatchen, 
because I vant Becky to get married soon. 
It iss a nuisance to haf a daughter in der 
house. She von’t let me smoke unt play 
cards mit my frients unt not’ing. So do 
it qvick.” 

Mister Schneizer had just departed, and 

Borech, the schatchen, leaning back in his 
chair, with closed eyes, was already spend- 
ing the money. When he had invested it 
all satisfactorily, he arose, and, with a 
frown of deep concentration, began to con- 
sider the case professionally. Presently 
his brow cleared and he smiled. Borech 
was a tall, good-looking chap and his smile 
was extremely pleasing. 
: “Lefkovitz is the man,” he said aloud, 
in Yiddish. “He is a fool, to be sure, but 
he wants a wife. Of course,” he added, 
after a moment, “all my customers are 
fools or they would not get married.” 

Behind which, you may readily see, 
there lay a world of philosophy and psy- 
chology. A few minutes later Borech, in 
his best silk hat and his least spotted frock 
coat, swung briskly down Rivington Street, 
his long, bifurcated whiskers fluttering 
gayly over his shoulders. He found Lefko- 
vitz at his desk in the furniture store, and 
explained the situation to him. 

“Sure,” said Lefkovitz. “I know Mis- 
ter Schneizer very well. He is all right. 
I don’t care for a dowry. All I want is a 
kind, loving wife—one who is not too 
smart.” 

They set out forthwith to call upon the 
widow. When they reached her door, 
Borech halted his companion and began 
to arrange his scarf. “You must make a 
good impression,” he said. “My! How 
badly your clothes fit! So! Always let 
your handkerchief stick out of your pocket 
a little. There! Now brush off your hat. 
Hold your head up straight. And remem- 
ber, Lefkovitz, try to be a little bit smart. 
Say smart things. Mrs. Hirsch likes 
smart men. Don’t tell that story about 
the rabbi who lost his tallith. It’s—it’s a 
very fine story, only it sounds foolish. So! 
Now you are all right.” 


A moment later they stood in the presence 
of the widow. “Ah, Borech,” she said 
reproachfully, “why have you never been 
to see me? We used to be such good 
friends years ago!” 

“T have the honor,” said Borech, “to 
introduce my party, Mr. Lefkovitz. You 
will find Mr. Lefkovitz a fine, smart gen- 
tleman.” 

Mr. Lefkovitz, upon whom the dark 
eyes of Becky Hirsch immediately made 
a deep impression, drew his heels together 
and made his very best bow. But the 
widow hardly bestowed a glance upon him. 

“You are a false friend,” said she to 
Borech, “or you surely would have come 
to see me after my husband died.” 

“Ach, Becky, I have been too busy 
finding nice husbands for nice ladies to 
pay visits to my friends. But,” he smiled 
with deep cunning, “I saved the very 
nicest one for you. Hey, Lefkovitz?” 

Lefkovitz tittered until he observed that 
the schatchen was glaring at him in dis- 
approbation. Then, “That’s a _ sure 
thing!” he said. . 

Borech laughed. “Lefkovitz says such 
funny, smart things,” he said. “You 
don’t know, Becky, how funny that is, 
‘that’s a sure thing.’ Because—well, some 
day you get Lefkovitz to tell you the story. 
Oh, you'll die laughing. Ha! ha! ha! 
‘That’s a sure thing’!” 

Lefkovitz gazed blankly at the schatchen. 
“What story?” he asked. Borech leaned 
toward him and whispered, “Shut up! 
I’m trying to make her believe you’re 
smart.” And he gave the astonished man 
a warning kick upon the foot. 

“Ouch!” said Lefkovitz. “That is my 
rheumatic foot.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the  schatchen. 
“His rheumatic foot! Becky, that Lefko- 
vitz will be the death of me some day. He 
is too funny for anything.” 

Lefkovitz began to expand. “Speaking 
of funny stories,” he said, “once there was 
a rabbi who lost his tallith and a 

Borech sank into a chair convulsed with 
laughter. “No, Lefkovitz,” he said, “not 
that story. Any other story but that. It 
is too funny to hear you tell it. Becky, you 
must never let Lefkovitz tell you that story 
until you get well acquainted with him. 
My! It’s too funny for anything! And, 
Becky, can you—can you bring me a glass 
of water?” 











BORECH SANK INTO A CHAIR 


When the widow had left the room, 
Borech stood over his party. “You fool!” 
he cried. “Have you not a bit of sense? 
Do you think any woman in the world 
who wasn’t crazy would marry you if she 
knew what a brain you had? Keep quiet! 


I am trying to get her for you. Look 
smart. That’s all you have to do.” 
When Becky returned, she asked, 


“Would you not rather have a glass of 
wine?” 

“Not me,” said Lefkovitz hastily. “I 
had beans for breakfast, and beans and 
wine never agree with me.” 

Borech suddenly had a vision of his 
thousand dollars vanishing in mist. “Come, 
Lefkovitz,” said he, “let us go. To- 


morrow you can come by yourself and get 
better acquainted.” 











CONVULSED WITH LAUGHTER 


As they were leaving, the widow called 
the schatchen back. “Why did you ever 
bring such a fool here?” she asked. 

“Fool?” cried the schatchen. “Lefko- 
vitz a fool? My dear Becky, wait until 
you know him. Why, he is, in some ways, 
the smartest man on the East Side. Only 
it doesn’t show right away. You have 
to get acquainted.” 

“But he is so homely. 
whiskers better.” 

“Whiskers?” said Borech thoughtfully. 
“What kind of whiskers?” 

The widow pouted. “Nice whiskers. 
Yours are not bad. Something like yours.” 

“H’m! Without whiskers you don’t 
like them?” 

The widow shook her head. 

“Very well, Becky,” said the schatchen, 
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“T shall bring you the finest whiskers in 
the country. Good-by!” 

“Where do we go now?” asked Lefko- 
vitz. The schatchen, with arms akimbo, 
stood and glared at him. “We?” he 
asked. “Where do we go? You just 
tell me where you go, and I will go ten 
thousand miles in the opposite direction. 
This morning you have cost me one 
thousand dollars. Go! Go somewhere 
where I’ll never see your stupid face 
again!” 

Borech wandered homeward in deep 
thought. “Whiskers! H’m! Abey Mos- 
kowitz is smart all right, but he has no 
whiskers. Moritz Finkelstein has whisk- 
ers—yes—h’m! but he has nothing else. 
Then there is Moische Lauterbach. But 
his whiskers do not match—one side is 
short; the other is long. H’m! Whiskers! 
Let me see! Ah-h-h! Schmule! Schmule 
Leffsky! Why did I not think of him at 
once? Tobesure. Schmule is the man!” 

The schatchen found Schmule stand- 
ing idly in front of his butcher shop, caress- 
ing his long, black beard. “Schmule,” 
said he, “you told me one day to let you 
‘know if I ever had a nice party for you. 
Now what do you say to a young widow— 
good looking—ah-h-h, such fine dark eyes! 
—rich father —smart — stylish — elegant — 
and only twenty-five years old?” 

Schmule carefully stroked his beard 
and brought the point up before his nose 
where he calmly inspected it. “I t’ink 
yes,” he responded in English. “Can 


- she cook good?” 


~“Cook?” said Borech. He pressed the 
tips of two fingers against his lips and 
tossed a kiss heavenward. “Like an 
angel. But, Schmule, if you want to 
win her, never say a word about cooking 
until you are married. She hates to talk 
about it. But I will guarantee it—in 


- writing, if you like. Only, Schmule, there 


is one drawback—I am perfectly honest 
with you—there is no dowry. She is a 
widow and her father will not produce 
until the husband has given satisfaction. 
He promises nothing. But you are a 
smart man, Schmule”—Schmule nodded— 
“and you can easily prove to him that you 
are the finest husband that ever lived.” 

“Sure,” said Schmule. 

“Then your fortune is made. Put your 
hat on.” 

On the way to the widow’s house Schmule 


asked, “Do you guarantee that she can 
cook dumplings good?” 

Borech stopped to gaze at his companion. 
“Say, Schmule, tell me, do you always 
think of your stomach, or only some- 
times?” 

Schmule sighed. “It is important,” he 
said. “I only want to know if you guar- 
antee it.” 

“Sure I do,” said the schatchen, “only 
do not say another word about cooking 
to-day or there will be trouble.” — | 

Mrs. Hirsch seemed surprised to see the 
schatchen return so quickly. 

“This is my dear, dear friend, Mr. 
Leffsky,” he said. And he whispered 
to her, “How are those for whiskers?” 

“But, Borech,” the widow protested, 
“why are you in such a hurry to get me 
married again? Surely you could at 
least wait another day before you brought 
a second party around. Did my father 
say he was in such a hurry?” 

“No, Becky. But it is your happiness 
I am thinking of. I want to see you mar- 
ried to a good man who will take good care 
of you and protect you—a man with fine 
whiskers that you will always be proud of.” 

The widow inspected Schmule’s whiskers 
and shook her head. “His whiskers are 
not as nice as yours,” she whispered. 

The schatchen gazed at her reproach- 
fully. “Becky,” he said, “don’t you 
trust me? Who knows more about whisk- 
ers—you or I? I give you my word 
Schmule has the finest whiskers on the 
East Side. He is one of the loveliest gen- 
tlemen I ever laid eyes on.” 

“Vare do you buy your meat, lady?” 
asked Schmule, breaking in upon the con- 
versation. Borech clenched his fist, and, 
turning his back upon Sclimule, prodded 
him viciously in the stomach. 

“You see, Becky, what a fine husband 
he will make? Already thinking of your 
comfort. Because it is important where 
you buy your meat. Yes, Becky, I can 
guarantee Schmule Leffsky.” 

“Der reason I ask it,” Schmule re- 
sumed, looking solemnly at the widow, 
“iss because I hope you don’t get it from 
Linkenstein. Der meat vot he hass is 
always tough, unt I nefer can eat tough 
meat.” 

The widow grew red in her effort to 
conceal her merriment, and, seeing the 
expression of discomfiture upon the schat- 














chen’s countenance, whispered to him: 
“Anyway, Borech, he would never do. 
Did I not tell you that he must have blue 
eyes?” 

Borech looked at her in amazement. 
“Blue eyes, too? No, you never said a 
word about it.” 


BECKY TOOK JUST ONE LOOK AT MR. EINSTEIN. 


“Oh, I thought I told you. But surely 
I said he must be tall and slender. This 
man is short and fat.” 

Borech gazed at her, dumfounded. 

“Whiskers? Blue eyes? Tall? Slcn- 
der? H’m! Must he have six legs, or will 
three be enough?” 

The widow’s dark eyes turned reproach- 
fully upon him. “You are sarcastic, Mr. 
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Borech. But never mind; there is no 
hurry.” 

As they left the house Borech was think- 
ing hard. 

“Little does she know what a. hurry it 
is. If I don’t get the thousand dollars in 
ten days it is too late.” 





‘“*OH, OH!” SHE GASPED. ‘AND YOU EXPECT 
ME TO MARRY HIM?” 


“What did she think of me?” asked 
Schmule. 

The schatchen almost threw his arms 
around Schmule’s neck. Here, at least, 
was an opportunity to relieve his mind of a 
portion of its burden of disappointment. 
“Schmule,” he said, “she told me—in 
secret—that you were the stupidest, fattest, 
ugliest, meanest, nastiest man she ever laid 
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eyes on. She wanted to put me out of 
the house for bringing you around. Your 
whiskers, she said, were the funniest, 
craziest—” He stopped with an abrupt- 
ness that startled Schmule. 

“Vot iss der matter? Go on? Vot 
more dit she say?” 

But Borech had suddenly become ob- 
livious of his presence. “My! my!” he 
whispered. “Can it be possible? Why 
did I not think of it before? Ach! ach! 
So much trouble!” 

“Vot iss it?” repeated Schmule. But 
the schatchen, after staring vacantly at 
him for a moment, suddenly began to 
smile, and, turning, ran as rapidly as he 
could down the street. Many people 
paused in amazement to see that tall 


- figure flying by, with the silk hat jammed 


securely over his ears and his long whiskers 
streaming like two pennants behind. But 
Borech was conscious only of the one 
thought that had flashed into his mind, 
and, heedless of the curious spectacle that 
he presented, ran with undiminished speed 
until he reached the home of Einstein, 
the schatchen, his rival. Einstein was 
old and bald and shrewd. Borech ex- 
plained the situation to him. 

“Now,” said he, “where is there another 
man in this neighborhood who is tall and 
slender, and has blue eyes and whiskers 
like mine? You see? So I guess she 
means me. But if I go to her father as a 
husband it is different than if I go as a 
schatchen. The husband, he says, gets 
nothing until he gives satisfaction. But 
the schatchen gets a thousand dollars. 
Now, kind friend—dear FEinstein—will 
you go to him and tell him that you have 
a party that you think—think, mind you, 
you are not sure—that you think will give 
satisfaction ? . And if he agrees to give you 
the thousand dollars you can turn it right 
over.to me. Yes?” 

Einstein stroked his chin long and 
thoughtfully. “Where do I come in?” 
he asked. 

Borech’s heart sank. “I—I don’t know 
what you mean?” 

“How much commission do I get?” 

“Commission?. Why, there is nothing 
to do but to take the money. You have 
no work to do. But I will be generous. 
I will see that you get something.” 

“How much?” 

Borech wondered what the consequences 


would be if he strangled Einstein on the 
spot. “Oh, let us say twenty-five dollars 
for your trouble.” 

Einstein grinned. “Do you know Jokel 
Wassmacher ?” 

Borech turned pale. How could he 
ever have failed to think of Jokel Wass- 
macher ? 

“Tall,” Einstein went on. “Slender. 
Blue eyes. Whiskers just like yours. In 
fact people say he looks as if he were your 
twin brother. Only,” he added, “not 
so good-looking. Besides, he is in my 
hands. I am looking for a party for him. 
If he suits the lady I would get the whole 
thousand dollars.” 

Borech groaned in spirit. Why had he 
ever confided in this human snake? “How 
much do you want?” he asked. 

Einstein leaned forward and hissed in 
his ear, “Five hundred dollars, and not a 
cent less.” 

Borech pleaded, argued, begged, and 
threatened, but in vain. Not a jot of this 


“sum would Einstein abate. And Borech 


yielded. “If I must I must,” he sighed. 
“All right. You get half. Now run and 
see the old man. I'll wait here until you 
come back.” 

Einstein returned with amazing quick- 
ness. “It is all right. He says he would 
give the thousand dollars to the devil himself 
if he brought a husband for Becky. Never 
did I see a man so careless about a thousand 
dollars! Come, let us go to her house.” 

For the third time that day Borech rang 
the bell, and for the third time he stood 
in the presence of the dark-eyed widow. 
“This,” he said—his manner was now 
entirely subdued—“is my friend Mr. 
Einstein.” 

Becky took just one look at Mr. Ein- 
stein, and then fell upon a sofa, screaming 
with laughter. “Oh, oh!” she gasped. 
“And you expect me to marry him?” 

Even Borech could not refrain from 
grinning at his rival’s discomfiture. 

“No,” cried Einstein savagely; “I am 
not such a fool. A doctor is too smart 
to take his own medicine. But Borech 
here has gone crazy and wants to get 
married.” 

The widow sat bolt upright upon the 
sofa. “Borech?” was all she could say. 

“Yes,” Einstein went on. “He thinks 
he is a nice party. He thinks he is tall 
and slender and has fine whiskers and blue 











eyes. But if he does not suit I have 
another party that I can bring around this 
evening.” 

Borech gazed sheepishly at the widow. 
“Very well,” she said; “you can go.” 

His heart sank. So he had made a 
mistake. Even the five hundred dollars 
were vanishing. Sadly he took his hat 
and followed Einstein to the door. 

“Not you,” said the widow softly. He 
turned and looked at her in amazement. 
It was Einstein’s turn to grin. 

“She means you must stay here and 
make love and say foolish things,” he 
said. “Anyway, let me know how it 
comes out. I will have Jokel ready in 
case you don’t suit.” 

When Einstein had departed, Borech 
sat down and immediately got up again 
and then sat down and crossed his legs 
and promptly uncrossed them. 

“Now, Mr. Borech,” said the lady, 
“please explain. I don’t understand.” 

“W-w-w-will you m-m-marry me?” 
stammered Borech. 

“I don’t know,” replied the widow. 
“We will talk about that later. What I 
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want to know first is why you brought those 
two terrible men here and then let that. 
bald-headed schatchen bring you. I don’t 
understand it at all.” 

There was a twinkle in her eyes, how- 
ever, that gave him courage and he drew 
his chair nearer to her sofa and plunged 
headlong into a rambling explanation. 
“You see,” he said, “your father put a 
trust in me, and I felt that if I tried to get 
you for myself—er—I would be false— 
don’t you see? And—er—I did the best 
I could—but if it was not very good it was 
because I had no heart for it. I was 
jealous. Don’t you see?” (“Queer,” he 
thought, “I never noticed what a pretty 
figure she has.”) “But all the same I 
brought men that I knew you wouldn’t 
like at all, because I hated to think that 
I would lose you. So then—so then——” 
(“My!” he thought. “To think that I 
never even noticed what fine eyes she 
has!””) “So I went to my friend Einstein 
to talk it over. And—and he said, ‘ Bo- 
rech,’ he said, ‘why don’t you try for your- 
self?’ ‘Me?’ I said—just like that— 
‘Me?’” 


(“When I think,” he reflected, 





HER AND SEIZED HER HANDS 
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“that she might have married Schmule 
, or that fool Lefkovitz—oh, my! oh, my!”) 

“So I said—let me see—I said——” 

He paused and looked long and intently 
at the widow. Then he rose and strode 
up and down the room, in deep thought. 

“Go on, Borech. You did not come 
here to take a walk.” 

“Oh, er—yes! I said, ‘Einstein, you 
know what a bashful man I am. . Come 
with me and ask—and ask—er——-’”’ 

He stood still for an instant and then, 
impetuously, he fell upon his knees before 
her and seized her hands. “Becky,” he 

- cried, “never mind what I have been 
saying. I must be crazy. But I have 
found out if you don’t love. me I will be 
very unhappy. - Do you love me a little, 
Becky? Tell me, Becky? A little? A 
very, very little? .I don’t care for any- 
thing in the world now but you.” 

Slowly her arm stole around his neck 
and her head sank until her face was close 
to his and her eyes looking into his eyes. 
“Borech, what is it?” she asked. “I don’t 
understand? Do you o 

But Borech understood. There is a 
light that sometimes comes into a woman’s 
eyes that no man can fail to understand. 
And then 

Her head was on his shoulder. 











His arm 


was snugly circled around her waist. Her 
tears had been dried. And the” moment 
of that sweet peace that comes with love 
and understanding had arrived. 

“Borech,” she whispered. 

“Yes, precious one.” 

“Will you think I am terribly forward 
if I tell you I—I have loved you a long 
time? You never came to see me. Sol 
thought—just for fun—I would get papa 
to ask you to bring me a husband. Of 
cowrse I wouldn’t have cared for anybody 
you could bring. But I wanted to see you. 
Papa thought it was dangerous. He 
thought I might fall in love with some one 
you brought, and that he would have to 
pay you the thousand dollars. I suppose 
now he’ll have to pay it to that terrible 
bald-headed man.” 

Borech sighed. “It is too bad,” said he. 

“It is, indeed. Because papa would 
take no chances. He made me give him 
the thousand dollars out of my own money. 
What is it, Borech? Are you ill?” 

Borech had covered his face with his 
hands. “Wait a minute,” he whispered 
hoarsely. “I have a terrible pain!” 


Presently he looked up. He was smil- 
ing cheerfully. 

“Tt is all right now, dear. 
gone!” 


The pain is 





Till Eulenspiegel 


By CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


Illustrated by A. Weisgerber 


Eulenspiegel, merry lad, 

What a laughing life you had! 
Prank and jest were yours by right 
Or at noontide or at night, 

And the simple tricks you played 
On the spinster and the jade 

Only helped sad hearts to be 
Lighter through felicity. 


If you knocked upon the door 

Of a house you'd missed before, 
How the little home would wake, 
Laughing for your laughter's sake! 
IWever since Time was begun 

Has life frowned on harmless fun; 
Never has there been a day 
Filled too full of foolish play. 





TILL See AND HIS MOTHER COME TO TOWN 


AL 


Let the somber folk and dense Trip your way into my heart, 


Laugh at your young innocence ; Eulenspiegel ! Let me part 

Tricks that they have never guessed With the sorrow and the tears 
(Many a little quip and jest) That are marching down the years. 
Play upon them till they take Play your pranks with all of us 
Long, long leave of grieving. Make In that way felicitous, 

Plots and plans of such design Till the darkness of our night 

As will cause old eyes to shine. Blooms with laughter and delight. 








I Sleep Out o Doors 


How My Health Has Improved as the Result of 
Open-Air Rest 


By MARGARET BREWSTER, M.D. 


HEN the first 
warnings come 
of lung trouble, - 


nervous _break- 
down, or what not, one is 
liable to wait to go away 
until too late for his cure to be either rapid 
or permanent, and it is my purpose here to 
tell of another method of treatment which 
does noi necessitate the giving up of home 
and business, and in which the obstacles 
are not so great as is generally supposed. 
It is now something over three years 
since I knew, after consulting an eminent 
New York physician, that I must go away 
from the city. I was told, of course, that to 
get into the country was the first necessity, 
and was urged to make arrangements for 
sleeping out of doors if possible. I was 
fortunate enough to find on the Palisades, 
very near New York, a house offering the 
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unusual convenience of a 

large upper balcony suitable 

for conversion into a sleep- 

ing-room. This balcony was 

ten feet long, six feet wide, 

open on two sides, covered 

by a roof, and inclosed by a latticed veranda 
railing three feet high. The first thing I 
did was to inclose the entire balcony with 
wire mosquito netting tacked outside both 
posts and railing. I did this, not alone 
because I am in New Jersey, subject to our 
traditional pest, the mosquito, but also to 
protect myself from the common house-fly, 
which is such a busybody on early summer 
mornings. Next I tacked awning cloth 
inside the railing, fastening it at top and 
bottom. I made curtains of the same awn- 
ing cloth long enough to come well down 
over the top of the railing, and wide enough 
to lap over each other about six inches. 











These curtains were tacked up to the 
veranda roof, inside the netting, and were 
weighted at the bottom with half-inch gas 
pipe. When the weather was fine I rolled 
these curtains up and fastened them to the 
ceiling with tape. When it rained or 
snowed I let them down and tied them with 
strong tapes nailed to the lower bar of the 
veranda railing. The bed was a wooden 
one with head- and footboards cut off so 
that they were not visible from the street 
above the veranda railing. This arrange- 
ment proved most satisfactory, as my first 
experience was in the spring of the year, in 
the early days of May. 

If I had the ability to convey in words 
even a small measure of the soothing influ- 
ence of those lovely spring nights on a jaded 
mind and body, when I lay looking away 
into the shadowy woods or up into the 
starry sky, while the narcotic action of the 
sweet fresh air soothed me to sleep, there 
would next May time be an exodus from the 
flats and houses of the city. The advancing 
summer brought fresh pleasures in moon- 
light scenes, in sounds of insect life hitherto 
unknown or forgotten; and before the 
plaintive autumn note had crept into their 
songs I was well. Knowing the advisability 
of continuing this mode of living, I never- 
theless looked toward the coming winter 
with much trepidation. And in truth the 
snow did drift in, in spite of carefully tied 
curtains, and often the tattoo of the weights 
against the railings as the curtains flapped in 
the wind was disturbing, but by that time I 
had come to sleep so soundly that only 
three or four nights during the winter was I 
compelled to go inside. 

In the course of time this house was sold 
and we had to take another without a bal- 
cony. After a few restless, almost sleepless, 
nights indoors, I began looking about for 
some substitute for my balcony and the only 
available thing seemed to be a tent. This 
plan had objectional features, publicity 
being the chief one. But by pitching the 
tent close to the house in the back yard, 
’ and by an arrangement I will presently de- 
scribe, the important matter of one’s going 
to bed and rising up being a neighborhood 
affair, was largely obviated. We had a 
loosely joined board floor made and raised 
eighteen inches off the ground on brick 
supports. The floor was a little smaller 
than the nine-by-nine tent. This is an im- 
portant point, for if the floor projects beyond 
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the tent wall even a very little the whole 
floor will be wet with every storm. We cov- 
ered the tent with a fly in front of it as a 
veranda, which sheltered us from sun, rain, 
and snow. The flaps of the tent were tied 
back, the sides reefed up, and an opening 
was cut in the closed end, with a protecting 
awning arranged over it. In this way we 
had perfect ventilation, although not the 
sense of being out of doors that we had in 
our balcony.” At the outer extremity of the 
veranda awning we built a canvas wall six 
feet high. This wall was built in two sec- 
tions. One section overlapped the other, 
leaving a space between wide enough to 
pass through. Such an arrangement 
effectually protects one from view and is not 
unsightly if carefully made. Our wooden 
bed was cut down still more so that the 
posts would not strike the canvas. We 
completed this very satisfactory arrange- 
ment by lining the whole tent with cotton 
mosquito netting tacked to the floor all 
around. 

I see no reason why relatively this same 
equipment could not be arranged on the 
roofs of houses and apartments in large 
cities. The cost of this somewhat elaborate 
outfit was about fifty dollars. The tent and 
fly with the veranda fly of material of suffi- 
cient weight to withstand the weather all 
the year round cost me twenty dollars. 
The canvas wall, with making, cost about 
five dollars more. The cost of the floor and 
posts for the canvas wall, and the cost of 
labor would vary greatly according to loca- 
tion. For a city roof it would probably be 
necessary to make a floor sufficiently large 
to fasten the tent ropes to, and a smaller 
floor raised somewhat for the bed. 

We have reached perfection in outdoor 
sleeping very recently by building a house 
suited to the purpose. This necessitated a 
new feature in modern architecture, and I 
was fortunate enough to secure an architect 
who would work my ideas into -practical 
form without attempting to alter them to 
suit the traditions of his school or training. 
In the accomplishment of this purpose I 
located the house on the east side of a street 
near the cliff, running parallel with the 
river, and designed my fresh-air chamber 
on the back of the house overlooking the 
Hudson. The room itself is ten feet long, 
eight feet wide, eight feet high, and opens 
out of a large dressing-room. Six feet of the 
length is cut into the body of the house, and 
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the walls of this portion are lathed, plastered, 
and finished like an ordinary room. The 
remaining four feet project beyond the 
house wall over a pantry below. The floor 
slopes slightly outward, has a drainpipe at 
the outer and lower portion, and is covered 
with a double, intersecting layer of heaviest 
linoleum. The projecting portion is sealed 
three feet from the floor all around, and is 
provided with two large openings in the 
end and one on each side, which extend to 
within eighteen inches of the roof, which is 
also sealed. These openings occupy the 
whole end and sides and are provided with 
grooved casings into which fit sliding 
blinds, similar to those used in railway car- 
riages. These blinds are in three sections 
for each opening, and when they are all in 
place we have perfect protection from rain 
and snow, with no rattling, because the 
blinds are fitted with springs which hold 
them very firmly in place in their grooves. 

If it were possible to convince people how 
perfectly comfortable one can be sleeping 
out of doors even in severe weather, the 
greatest obstacle to its general adoption 
would be overcome. The first essential is to 
have several woolen blankets over the mat- 
tress. In very cold weather it is impossible 
to be comfortable sleeping between cotton 
sheets. It is not necessary to have very 
heavy covering, three or four light-weight 
woolen blankets being sufficient. The 
nightgown, or better still, pajamas, must be 
woolen, and over that an eider-down robe 
with a large hood which can be pulled down 
over the forehead. Loose-knitted bed-socks 
and a large hot-water bottle complete the 
arrangements for being as comfortable as in 
a heated room. My health has improved 
steadily and to-day I weigh more, have a 
better appetite, better color, more endur- 
ance, and greater energy than ever in my 
life. 

The ‘step lively” habit has most New 
Yorkers firmly in its grip. Few of us realize 
as we hurry up and down elevated and sub- 
way stairs, rush pellmell after surface cars 
or elbow our way through crowded streets, 
stores, and theaters, the degree of nervous 
strain to which we subject ourselves both in 
our work and in our pleasures. 

It is the nerve-tired workers as well as the 
victims of tuberculosis who need the healing 
influence of outdoor life. Very recently I 
was called to New York to visit profession- 
ally a friend who had spent the summer in 


the country as a tent-dweller and had left 
for the city in excellent health. Like the 
majority of city-dwellers, she feared the 
country in the winter, and I was not sur- 
prised to find her in a typical city boarding- 
house, in a room at the end of a long hall, 
the soft carpet of which was saturated with 
the odors of decades of dinners. The room 
had two large windows, but being sur- 
rounded by the high walls of the adjacent 
houses the sun never shone in and. the pale 
and worn-out friend whom I found await- 
ing me seemed scarcely related to the robust 
woman who had jauntily sought the city in 
the early autumn. Between smiles and 
tears she said: ‘I haven’t grown accus- 
tomed to my little share of oxygen here yet. 
I’m not sick; only the ceaseless sounds and 
smothering smells seem to have disarranged 
my very being.” To this unhygienic place 
she came each night after a day spent in 
an artificially lighted, overheated office. A 
few days of rest in my outdoor bedroom, and 
she was back in the office quite rejuvenated. 
She needed a sedative, and the best one of 
allis oxygen. The brake we all need to keep 
us from wearing our lives out in useless 
hurry and needless worry is more air than 
the busy and shut-in lives of our present 
dwellings permit. 

I have been gratified to note the vast dif- 
ference in the time of sleep required out of 
doors as compared with indoors. Seven 
hours is now quite enough for me, whereas 
I used to feel terribly abused if I did not get 
nine hours indoors. Some of my friends 
suggest that a much shorter time in my airy 
chamber would satisfy them, say, about 
twenty minutes, but that is because they 
have never tried it. In an equable atmos- 
phere one retains the natural warmth 
which is conserved to the needs of slumber, 
whereas to lie down in a warm room and 
permit its temperature gradually to de- 
crease for eight or nine hours, with the 
physiological processes of the body naturally 
decreasing with the lessened circulation and 
respiration, and with alternating draughts 
of warm and cold air from within the room 
and without from the open window, must 
reasonably create the impression which the 
inexperienced hold that they would freeze 
out of doors in midwinter. Our required 
daily rest in sleep is a process of metabolic 
balance by which the wear and tear of the 
day’s work is nullified. 

I wish most heartily to endorse the state- 
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ment of Dr. George Sitz pertaining to out- 
door sleeping for infants: “If the recon- 
structive value of fresh air in weakened and 
diseased bodies is so great, its constructive 
effect upon the developing constitution of 
the child during its period of most rapid 
growth can hardly be overestimated. Very 
young babies, after four or five weeks of age, 
if warmly covered, clothed, and protected 
from the wind, can with great benefit spend 
most of the time out of doors.”” I have rec- 
ommended this course in many cases, and 
added experience strengthens my convic- 
tion that from the cradle to old age many of 
our bodily ills can be thus prevented. 
Lying down to sleep out of doors, after a 
day of noise and rush in the city, has come 
to be one of my greatest pleasures. First of 
all, in the country there is an all-pervading 
sense of quiet, the lullaby of the wind in the 
trees, the caress of the wind flowing across 
one’s face and the delicious languor that 
everyone has experienced from lying under 
the trees in midsummer, but which one per- 
ceives to a greater degree in a comfortable 


The Night Rain 
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bed. The sinking deeper and deeper into 
perfect relaxation to float at last away into 
unconsciousness! We can appreciate what 
Socrates meant at such a time when he said 
that if all the pleasures wh'ch he had known 
and all that he could anticipate were bal- 
anced against the blissful state of dreamless 
sleep, he would choose the latter. 

And after that the waking. This morning 
I roused to the music of a song sparrow in a 
black birch not twenty feet from my pillow. 
Turning my head I saw the golden path of 
the sun across the broad Hudson, with its 
myriad dancing waves, the gray-white sea- 
gulls swinging in easy circles above, and 
nearer home again a downy woodpecker 
rattling away on a big white oak; then 
away over the river beyond the great com- 
mander’s tomb, over the housetops and 
spidery trestles, there were the blue waters 
of the Sound sparkling in the sunlight. No 
more drowsy, wretched mornings, waking 
more tired than when I retired at night! I 
rise now rested, clear-headed, and ready for 
anything that the day may bring forth. 


The Night Rain 


By LORENZO SOSSO 


Oh, how the western wind to-night wailed by, 
Stirring the mute trees in their somber shrouds! 
The slowly moving caravan of clouds 

Crossed wearily the desert of the sky. 


But silence like to death, 


As though the vastness held its breath, 
Made still more solemn and intense 
The looming hills, the forest dense. 
Then suddenly across the firmament 
A vivid flash of lightning went: 
I saw, I knew the message Nature sent, 
And thrillingly awaited the event. 
O weary lives that murmur discontent, 
O other lives of splendor sadly spent— 
Who find your grief a bane, 
Nor think your glory gain, 
But all is sorrow, all is vain— 
Come forth with me into the night 
When all the sea with rain is white; 
When every hill and every plain 
Receives the benediction of the rain, 
And every flower rejoices it is wet, 


That you may learn forgiveness and forget. 
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From the Deck of the Rubberneck Coach 


By JAMES L. FORD 


Illustrated by Frank VerBeck 


Trip No. 6.—Some Public Utilities 
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1) cried the Megaphone Man; 
SN and a deckload of rubber- 
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\ the great problems of city 
Ly government, gazed with awe 
4 “ The greatest bargain coun- 
ter in the world!” continued 
accents. “No department store in this 
town has ever offered such bargains as 
foresight to recognize the value of city 
franchises and with sufficient pull to ob- 
“Can we see the grafters?” inquired 
a country rubberneck who had been read- 
“Not to-day,” replied the Megaphone 
Man; “they are busy giving-away the right 
“So that’s the way you get to Brooklyn, 
is it!” cried a rubberneck who had been 
therefore knew less about the town than 
anyone in the party. “Is there no safer 
the trip? Which way is Brooklyn, any- 

how ?” 


& “SEHOLD the City Hall!” 
yy 
SUN 
x necks, intent on studying 
J upon the historic building. 
their guide, in impressive 
have been secured here by those with the 
tain them for themselves.” 
ing reform literature. 
to run a line of balloons over to Brooklyn.” 
born and brought up in New York and 
route, should any explorer desire to make 
“It lies right over there,” continued the 
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guide, pointing in the direction of the 
bridge; “and you get there by walking, 
by riding, or by a ferryboat. Before long, 
you'll go by the tunnel. But those privi- 
leges were given away long ago, and now 
there’s nothing left but the balloons. Just 
stay here a moment and I'll run into the 
mayor’s office and get a permit to inspect 
a very interesting section of the town which 
was given to one of our leading New Jersey 
corporations some years ago.” 

“What section is that?” inquired the 
New York rubberneck, who for the first 
time in his life was beginning to learn 
something about the town he lived in. 

“The streets,” replied the Megaphone 
Man, as he ran up the broad flight of steps. 
A few minutes later he returned with the 
necessary permit, the coach started up- 
town, and a quarter of an hour later dis- 
charged its living freight before an enor- 
mous building, through whose open door 
the rubbernecks marched in single file, the 
Megaphone Man leading and explaining 
as he walked that they were at the offices 
of the Metropolitan Trackshun Company— 
so called because the citizens of the town 
invariably shunned its tracks when taking 
their walks abroad. 

The superintendent of the establishment 
received them with every sign of cordiality, 
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and politely offered to accompany them 


in their tour of the premises. Their first 
stop was at the repair shop, in which they 
found hundreds of skilled cutters engaged 
in transforming a great heap of tough 
rhinoceros hides into strips eighteen inches 
long and two wide. 

“You see,” explained the superintend- 
ent, “we are providing all our cars with 
new straps, much longer and stronger than 
the old ones, and intended to support 
three passengers instead of two. It is 
curious how every invention, every step in 
man’s progress toward the higher civiliza- 
tion, is opposed by ignorant popular clamor. 
Why, when umbrellas were invented, those 
carrying them were frequently subjected 
to blows and insults on the ground that 
the omnibus drivers and conductors would 
be prevented from earning a livelihood. 


In like manner, well-meaning persons 
formed themselves into societies to dis- 


courage the use of the sewing-machine, 
believing that it would so cheapen the wage 
of the sewing-girl as to bring about her 
ruin. So it was at first with the straps 
provided by enlightened and liberal cor- 
porations for the use of their passengers. 
I myself remember the time when the 
public prints, and especially the comic 
press, literally rang with denunciations of 
car-straps, but now nobody complains. 
In fact, we have so 
educated the New 
York public that 
when a Harlemite 
enters the subway 
he takes a strap in 
preference to a seat, 
fixes his prehensile 
claws about it and 
yields himself to the 
literary and artistic 
joys afforded by the 
advertisements 
which are thus 
brought just within 
the range of, his vi- 
sion. If he sees an 
old lady sitting on ¢ 
one of the seats be- 
cause she has beer 
unable to secure a 
strap, he insists up- 
on changing places 
with her, thus allow- 
ing her to continue 








‘*HE INSISTS UPON CHANGING 
HER” 
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her journey in a comfortable perpendicular 
attitude. In a short time, we are going 
to take out the seats altogether, thus afford- 
ing every passenger a chance to cling either 
to a strap or to a citizen suspended from 
one.” 

“But do you mean to say,” demanded 
a.rustic sight-seer, ‘‘that the people who 
live far uptown in Harlem or in the Bronx 
will consent to that?” 

“Consent to it!’’ exclaimed the super- 
intendent. “Why, they’re the very ones 
who petitioned us to do it. They’ve be- 
come so accustomed to strapping it that 
they have forgotten how to sit down. I 
went to an evening party in the Bronx not 
long ago, and the supper was served on 
the mantelpiece. There wasn’t a chair 
or a sofa in the drawing-room; only straps 
hanging from the ceiling to which the 
guests attached themselves while they con- 
versed. The prettiest figure in the co- 
tillion was called ‘straps and flowers’; in 
this the dancers swung along an avenue of 
straps the length of the ballroom, picking 
up flowers with their feet as they went. 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen, if you'll 
step this way IT’ll show you our sign- 
painting department, one of the most im- 
portant branches of our great establish- 
ment.” 

Thus speaking he led the way to a room 
twice as large as the 
first, in which im- 
mense numbers of 
signs, consisting 
largely of printed in- 
structions to passen- 
gers, were being 
turned out by ma- 
chinery as well as 
by hand. In one 
corner stood a great 
heap of boards 
marked 


[ NO PASSENGERS | 
agcoucatapeeteepieanaaecand 

“Whenever it 
looks like rain or 
snow, or there is a 
big meeting at 
Cooper Union, or 
skating in the park, 
we hang one of these 


PLACES WITH W 
signs on every other 











““THEY HAVE FORGOTTEN HOW TO SIT DOWN” 


car, just so as to make the other ones 
crowded and sociable,” explained the super- 





EX-JUDGE BOODLE, THE CONFIDENTIAL AGENT 
OF THE COMPANY 





intendent. “Those old signs in the cor- 
ner? Oh, they announce the penalties im- 
posed on anyone who gave away a transfer, 
or loaned it, or lost it, or failed to use it 
within five minutes.” 

“And what was the penalty for those 
crimes?” inquired a Russian rubberneck, 
who was not yet accustomed to our free 
form of government. 

“Five hundred dollars fine and a year’s 
imprisonment,” replied the superintend- 
ent. “It was a very mild punishment, 
when you consider the cost of printing the 
transfers.” 

“May I ask,” inquired the intelligent 
exile, “if this beneficent law was made by 
your company or by the state government ?” 

“T am proud to say that this humane 
piece of legislation was directly inspired by 
the Metropolitan Trackshun Company, 
but it was the Albany legislators who passed 
the law as we had framed it; and I may add 
that the scene in the Senate Chamber when 
the bill was introduced made such ‘a pro- 
found impression on everyone who was 
present that a distinguished American 
artist was commissioned to record it in 
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imperishable colors upon this broad can- 
vas.”” He pointed as he spoke to an im- 
mense oil painting representing what 
seemed to be a convention of farmers wear- 
ing overalls and carrying implements of 
agriculture in their hands. Peeping 
through the half-opened .door, as if in- 
tently interested in the proceedings, was 
a well-dressed, silk-hatted gentleman, of 
mature years, whom the superintendent 
pointed out as ex-Judge Boodle, the con- 
fidential agent of the company and a 
daily frequenter of Albany’s legislative 
halls. 

“That statesman in the blue overalls, 
who stands leaning on his hoe, is Senator 
Cornshuck, who will live in history as the 
‘Father of the Transfer Bill.’ He is mak- 
ing an eloquent and impassioned plea to 
his fellow-lawmakers in behalf of our un- 
happy corporation, telling them of the 
base uses to which transfer tickets have 
been put, and imploring them to prevent 
a rascally public from giving them away 
to the friendless poor, depositing them in 
savings banks, or keeping them for use on 
another day. He himself, he declares, 
has known a philanthropist deliberately to 
place one in the hands of a blind man who 
was selling lead pencils; and to his certain 
knowledge one of the most distinguished 


and venerable financiers in Wall Street had ‘ 
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‘*WE GAVE THE MACHINE A TRIAL” 





SENATOR CORNSHUCK, THE ‘‘ FATHER OF THE 


TRANSFER BILL” 


not disdained to walk three whole blocks 
on his way home, in order that he might 
consecrate his transfer ticket to the church 
offertory on the following Sunday. Do 
you wonder that our company regards his 
oration as an effort worthy to rank with 
Cicero’s reply to Catiline, Patrick Henry’s 
immortal outburst of patriotism, and 
Robert Emmet’s speech to his judges ? 
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ROARING SAVAGELY AT THE COMMISSIONER AND THE SUPERINTENDENT AS HE 
PASSED THEM 


“T happened to be present, at the time, 
and I can assure you that when that ven- 
erable statesman, with solemn voice and 
uplifted hoe, called upon the lawmakers 
of the Empire State to show mercy to the 
struggling corporation which was doing its 
best to retain a firm hold on the city’s chief 
arteries of travel, I could think of nothing 
but Burke’s impeachment of Warren 
Hastings. You will notice that a great 
many—a majority, in fact—of the states- 
men are holding bandanna handkerchiefs 
to their eyes, which shows how deeply they 
are affected by the senator’s eloquence, 
although they had been prepared fer it 
early in the day by a little persuasive talk 
from our excellent friend, Judge Boodle.” 

“But you can’t recognize one of them; 
the bandanna handkerchiefs. hide their 
faces,” said a rubberneck who had once 
paid three hundred dollars to have his 
steel-engraved portrait on the county map. 

“That was their own idea,” replied the 
superintendent. “They preferred to go 
down to posterity that way.” 

“But why don’t you use those signs 
now?” inquired a Chicago sight-seer, who 
had betrayed the keenest interest in the 
workings of the establishment. 
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“We have progressed since then,” re- 
plied the superintendent. “Time was 
when we had to send to Buffalo for our 
car-wheels, to Philadelphia for our seat- 
cushions, and to Albany for our laws. 
Now we make everything right here on 
the premises—cushions, car-wheels, laws, 
and all—and the new transfer law, which 
we made ourselves one day while we were 
lunching together, is far more beneficent 
to us than the old one, and quite as easy 
to enforce. We call it the ‘Statute of the 
Psychological Moment.’ The average 
length of a trip on one of our cars is eleven 
minutes and a half, and in that time there 
is one period of precisely three and three- 
quarters seconds during which the passen- 
ger may obtain a transfer. That is the 
psychological moment: of his ride, and if 
he asks the conductor either just before 
or just after it, the transfer will be refused. 
That law has reduced our printing-bill just 
one-half.” 

“Do you have any special form of ex- 
amination for those who apply for positions 
as conductors and motormen?” inquired 
a spectacled lady who was collecting ma- 
terial for a lecture on sociology at Vassar 
College. 








“We do, indeed,” said the official 
proudly, as he led the way to an upper 
floor which was set apart for the examina- 
tion and training of all would-be employees. 

“This room,” he explained, “is under 
the charge of the chief of our ‘uncivil 
service commission,’ and it would be a 
hard matter to find any man more thor- 
oughly equipped for this difficult position. 
We took him from the Brooklyn Bridge, 
where he had a most enviable reputation 
as a handler of passengers during the rush 
hours. The medal which he wears was 
given him by the company for the record 
number of complaints brought against 
him. He also holds the middleweight 
championship for dislocations and maim- 
ings. Previous to this, he had been em- 
ployed in a sardine-canning factory,where 
he learned the elements of the art of packing. 
I’m afraid, however, that we’re going to 
lose him, for he has invented a machine 
for inducing a reluctant passenger to step 
up to the front end of the car where there 
are plenty of seats, and which acts some- 
what on the principle of a battering-ram. 
We gave the machine a trial ourselves, but 
the labor organizations protested, saying 
that automatic packing was contrary to 
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their interests, and that the work should 
be done by hand.” 

The “uncivil service commissioner,’ 
in examining applicants, made use of two 
or three life-sized manikins representing 
passengers. 

“He’s putting that man through the 
eyesight test,” explained the superintend- 
ent, as the commissioner stationed a 
manikin dressed as a woman and having 
a huge umbrella in its extended hand, 
about six feet from the miniature track 
that crossed the room. 

“Now, then,” he said to the applicant, 
“run along that track and stop as soon as 
vou see that passenger.” The applicant 
darted along the track and did not stop 
at all. 

“That’s good,” said the superintendent, 
with a meaning look at the commissioner. 
“Now, let’s see if his vocal cords are in 
good order.” And straightway the appli- 
cant tore across the room, roaring savagely 
at the commissioner and the superintend- 
ent as he passed them: “Ah g’wan! 
Take de next car!” 

As a final and crucial test, he was ordered 
to lift the manikin lady off the car-step, 
which he did by depositing her on the floor 





HE WAS ORDERED TO LIFT THE MANIKIN LADY OFF THE CAR-STEP 
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on the back of her neck, thus proving his 
entire fitness for the job. 

“We do everything possible for our em- 
ployees,” said the superintendent, “and, 
if you like, we will visit the rooms on the 
top floor which we have given them for 
their hunt club. Step this way, please.” 

The rubbernecks were greatly pleased 
with what they saw in the spacious lofts 
set aside for the Metropolitan Trackshun 
Hunt Club, and especially with the trophies 
of the chase with which the walls were 
hung. Directly over the fireplace a Harlem 
sight-seer recognized, with a pathetic cry 
of delight, the head and antlers of the 
whiskered goat, native to his borough but 
now almost extinct. The superintendent 
explained that at the close of a very swift 
run through the Bronx one dark and foggy 
night, the head, completely severed from 
the body, had been found resting in the 
net in front of the car, and that the pround 
huntsman had had it mounted at his own 
expense, and had presented it to the club. 
On the mantelpiece was a stuffed fox ter- 
rier from Amsterdam Avenue; also the 
ear of a Paterson commuter, presented by 
the motorman of a crosstown car. 
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The rubbernecks were then invited to 
examine the model of an ingenious piece 
of mechanism which enabled the motor- 
man to cause his car to leave the track, 
strike down some unsuspecting citizen or 
animal, and then return to its place, all 
without the slightest diminution in speed. 

“T shall have to leave you now,” said 
the superintendent, glancing at his watch, 
“for I must bestow the good-conduct 
medals with which we reward the most 
efficient of our employees. Each one of 
these medals carries with it certain special 
privileges, the most important of which 
is that of collecting double fare from Italian 
laborers and other foreigners who travel 
late at night.” 

“There’s only cne thing I want to say,” 
exolaimed the Chicago rubberneck, as. he 
shook hands with the superintendent and 
thanked him, on behalf of the sight-seers, 
for his courtesy, “and that is that you’re 
lucky not to be hampered in your opera- 
tions by the sort of legislation we have out 
our way. You don’t have to feed and 
water your passengers once every twenty- 
four. hours, as we do when they’re on their 
way to the stockyards.” 






Marie Had a Little Lamb 


But “Twas Only Skin Deep: the Rest was Just Dog 


By FRANK VERBECK 





* The villain strode slowly up, and, standing full before her, he could be calm and smile as he opened 
his arms to receive her— 





“At the thought of death fastening its eternal fangs on her frail form, her heart rallied against the 
encroaching tyrant. From the iron grasp of the daring monster rose her discordant screams — 





“Clasped in the tyrant's arms, her head pillowed on his breast. She strove to smile away the terror 
of his gaze — 








“Then the scoundrel retired to his lofty retreat, his indignant heart overflowing with the deep 
curses of hate— 





“And as she passed from the verge of death into the sunlight of life, her spirit regained its wonted 
cheerfulness, her heart was again filled with hope and many-colored dreams.” 
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Magazine Shop- Talk 


$2 UR readers will not have for- 
YY) & gotten the beautiful Christ- 
(7 mas COSMOPOLITAN last year, 
® which, in contents and ap- 
pearance, was a revelation of 
what a popular-price maga- 
zine could do. “The best 
ten-cents’ worth ever given 
s)\ out,” was the opinion ex- 
: Say pressed by one publisher. 
Well, this year we have determined that the 
ten-cents’ worth shall be a better one. We 
want to show our appreciation of the rapid 
rise in our circulation. 

As we go to press, Jack London is about 
to set out on his remarkable voyage. The 
CosMOPOLITAN’s readers are already famil- 
iar with the outline of the trip which was 
given in the Septemberissue. In December, 
Mr. London will tell a great deal more about 
his plan to undertake the most extraordinary 
voyage of modern times, and those who 
know what this intrepid young man _ has 
hitherto accomplished will realize what a 
treat is in store for them in the pages of the 
CosMOPOLITAN for a long time to come. 
As Mr. London en voyage will have little 
time to write of other matters than his own 
adventures, this magazine is going to print 
practically his whole output until he returns. 


s 


Mr. Charles Edward Russell, on his recent 
trip around the world, made a specialty 
of gathering data on what he aptly calls 
“The Foe of Democracy ”—the institution 
of caste. He contributes the first of a short 
series of articles on caste in various coun- 
tries to the December issue. It is entitled 
“Caste in India.” From a powerful recital 
of terrible facts, the author draws equally 
strong conclusions as to the greatest enemy 
of the idea of the “ Brotherhood of Man.” 
It is a significant fact that Mr. Russell has 
found enough caste in this country to de- 
vote an entire paper to the subject. 





It does not often fall within the province 
of a magazine editor to offer his readers 
literary value and help outside of the col- 
umns of the magazine itself. 
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But here is an occasion. 

A quarter of a million people now own 
The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia 
and Atlas at an average price of, say, from 
eighty dollars to one hundred dollars a set. 

You can own a set through the Cosmo- 
POLITAN for thirty-seven dollars! 

We have secured an entire edition—fifty 
thousand sets—of The Century, which, 
coupled with a two years’ subscription to the 
COSMOPOLITAN, is offered at a price far 
lower than this greatest of reference works 
has ever been offered for before, and on 
payment terms so easy that everyone can 
now afford to own this work. 

The first aim of the business end of a 
magazine is to secure subscriptions which 
will be lasting—readers who will renew. 
It was with the idea of adding fifty thou- 
sand two-year subscribers to the Cosmo- 
POLITAN’S fast growing list of yearly readers 
that negotiations were opened with the pub- 
lishers of The Century. Terms far more 
favorable than we had hoped for are the 
result. 

It is hardly necessary to speak here of 
The Century. Those who own it value it 
most. Most of those who do not own it, 
know enough about it to envy its owners. 
The new edition has been revised and 
brought down to the present month, includ- 
ing the famous list of three hundred 
amended spellings recently adopted in this 
country to the credit of President Roose- 
velt. 

If you are already a subscriber to the 
CosMOPOLITAN, it need not deter you from 
taking advantage of this temporary oppor- 
tunity to secure the work at the one-third 
price. The two years’ subscription to the 
Cosmopo.itaN can follow the expiration of 
your present subscription, or you can sub- 
scribe for this magazine in the name of 
some friend. 

This is the first time that the CosMopPoLtt- 
TAN has ever adopted such a method for 
gaining subscribers, but the high class of 
the work itself, and the great benefit con- 
ferred upon our readers, is excuse enough, 
if excuse were necessary. 

Details of the announcement are to be 
found in the front advertising pages. 


ANT by the new Child i 
BAY] Federation join in demand- 
Maing its abolition. With 
Was unanimity the writers insist 
Vanes that an industrial civiliza- 
ROA hich depend 
Rete DOR tion whic epends. upon 
ES Btw child labor is a sorry form 
WEAVERS of civilization; the speedier 
changed the better for the human race. 
The horrors of child slavery, so lucidly and 
poignantly described by Edwin Markham 
in the COSMOPOLITAN, cannot be exagger- 
ated. Two millions of children, boys and 
girls, wend, every working-day of the year, 
to factory, mine, and shop, there to yield 
up their blunted energies and undeveloped 
minds to the insatiable demands of indus- 
try. The machinery whirrs and roars; it 
feeds upon the bone and blood of tender, 
tired striplings; and all day long it inces- 
santly thunders into the ears of these 
sacrificed innocents its hoarse, repulsive 
discord. Their minds grow dulled, their 
spirits low and cowed, their cheeks wan 
and their chests narrow; but what matter 
these? The throb of the iron goes on, 
monotonous and dismal to the bent little 
forms, for it exultingly chants their servi- 
tude. 

But to the master the song seems sweet. 
Every beat of the engine, every turn of the 
wheel, has a note of triumph. Profit, the 
great god, Profit, the thing for which men 
in their folly will cast away honor and life, 
and even in their unspeakable cruelty 
descend to transmuting the beauty and 























promise of childhood into gold, is the bur- 
den of that never-ceasing song. Under 
the circumstances, has ever mankind lis- 
tened to a croak more hideous? Was ever 
a death-chant so despairingly relentless, 
like a wild wail from out of the nethermost 
depths, petrifying the very senses? The 
sentence it decrees is writ deep. Death to 
the child; first, mental death in ignorance 
and degradation, and deprivation of all 
that should make a child’s life normal and 
joyous; then, premature physical death 
through arrested growth, distortion, and 
acquired disease. Again, what boots all 
this to the master? His machinery is ex- 
pensive and costs money to replace; there- 
fore care is lavished upon it. But children 
are manifold; they cost nothing. If they 
are maimed, or if they quit or starve, it is 
easy to duplicate them. Why, then, feel 
concern about their welfare? The masters 
of industry are serenely oblivious to hu- 
manitarian impulses; if they were not how 
could they have become masters? The 
one supreme demand, pitilessly made and 
pitilessiy executed, is that dividends flow 
fast; in the way of these no obstacle must 
interpose—no such sentimental motive as 
compassion, justice, self-denial, or sense 
of responsibility to fellow-man. The di- 
vine substance of men and women and 
children may be pulverized in the maw of 
machinery, yet so long as profit flows the 
masters are exhilarated with the intoxica- 
tion of success; they assume, and are 
credited with, the exalted positions of re- 
spectable captains of industry. 

Reader, how would you feel if you, a 
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strong man or woman, should make chil- 
dren sweat and slave to supply profit for 
you? Would you not feel a profound 
sense of shame, a certainty that you were 
less than human, a disposition to avert your 
face from the gaze of all the manly and 
womanly? Would you not start in the 
dead of night, when the conscience claims 
its own dread realm, and think yourself 
inconceivably base, below even the animal 
species? Observe how the lesser creation 
cares for its young until they are able to 
shift for themselves. The lioness will not 
let her cubs be molested; the tigress un- 
chains her fury if her progeny is attacked. 
To that extent the jungle is truer to its 
kind than we humans are to ours. We 
allow two million children to be torn from 
their homes and fed to machinery. And 
for what? What else than the sordid de- 
mands of commerce? Human flesh, which 
once destroyed cannot be replaced, is wreeked 
for the sake of an inanimate thing—money! 
Did their mothers suffer for them that they 
should be sucked dry by men who care for 
nothing except money? Was it for this 
that they were born and reared? Were 
they begotten to be ruthlessly despoiled by 
the lust of greed? 

It is a melancholy fact that under our 
present system the pursuit of profit will 
banish every noble instinct from the minds 
of some men and lead them to gloat over 
their own dread handiwork. The class that 
defends the employment of child labor 
asserts that child labor is indispensable to 
industry. How do you relish a vaunted 
prosperity which is built upon the bodies 
of two million children? Would you not 
rather have every machine scattered to 
the four winds of the earth than see so 
heinous an injustice perpetuated? Is it 
with satisfaction that you wear goods made 
at such an appalling expense to humanity ? 
We think not. No person of humane 
fiber wants goods stained with the blood 
of children, and we all abhor a so-called 
prosperity that must have its perennial 
sacrifice of great numbers of little ones. We 
demand that the children be where they 
ought properly to be—at home and at 
school. Whether a few sordid captains 
of industry make profit or not is a matter 
of no consequence to mankind; the sun 
shone, the stars gleamed, and the earth 
bore its harvests ages before they came 
and will continue doing so countless ages 


after they are gone. They and all their 
savage system will go and be supplanted 
by a superior civilization which will look 
back with wonder and bewilderment at the 
blunders, stupidities, and crimes of our 
day. 

But, at present, these few, by reason of 
their money, have the dominant power. 
Whatever insures larger profits, that must 
be attained, though it trample upon every 
fine quality, in whatever extreme degree 
it may condemn multitudes to suffering 
and injustice. Modern industry is com- 
prised in this formula: to buy raw material 
at the cheapest price, to get labor at the 
lowest cost, and to sell the finished product 
at the highest possible price. As child 
labor is the cheapest, so do the barons of 
industry demand it. If laws are in the 
way, then they have new laws made to 
suit their self-interest, whether the people 
approve them or not. Of many examples, 
let us turn to this instance, a report of the 
Rev. Neal L. Anderson,-of Montgomery, 
Alabama, to the National Child Labor 
Committee: 


“As early as 1887 some wise statesman of 
Alabama, anticipating the dawn of the new 
era of industrial progress in his state, se- 
cured the enactment of a law which was in 
many respects the high-water mark of legis- 
lation on the subject for this group of states. 
This law limited the hours of work for 
women and children to eight in the twenty- 
four, and the age at which children might be 
employed in the factories at fourteen years. 

“Through the influence of the Dwight 
mills, at Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, since 
transferred to Alabama City, Alabama, and 
controlled entirely by Northern capital, this 
law was repealed in 1895, and the combined 
forces of public opinion, represented by the 
press, the pulpit, and the civic organizations 
of the state, have never been able to restore 
it to the statute-books.” 


This is an eloquent testimonial to the 
power of the child slavers. The case is the 
usual one of Profit vs. Humanity, and east 
and west, north and south, Profit so often 
emerges in triumph. Will it always be so? 
Can it remain so? Must we sit by im- 
potently, and see, one after another, our 
liberties diminish, our protests contemptu- 
ously brushed aside? Where the child- 
slavery interests cannot wholly dictate their 
own laws, they slyly evade such laws as 
there are; the sum of it all is seen in the two 
millions of child laborers. 

A whole nation is not powerless against 
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the few whose money deadens every hu- 
mane consideration in them and inspires 
in them fresh outrages against their fellow- 
men. It is your opinions and demands, 
reader, that go to make up the collective 
will of eighty millions of people; and you 
have it in your power to change these in- 
defensible conditions. Study the causes 
carefully and learn the real solution. The 
new Child Labor Federation is doing its 
utmost, through the channels of publicity, 
to awaken the whole people to the terrible 
evils of child labor. It hopes that you will 
enroll and enlist the interest of your friends. 
If you have not already enrolled, do so at 
once. It will cost you nothing. By ad- 
dressing Gustavus Myers, secretary, 1789 
Broadway, New York City, you will re- 
ceive, free of expense, a certificate of mem- 
bership. If, however, you desire to con- 
tribute financially to this movement, we 
recommend that you send your contribu- 
tion to the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 105 East Twenty-second Street, 
New York City. The efficient organiza- 
tion and scope of this committee, the char- 
acter of its members, and its vigorous prac- 
tical work in behalf of child laborers are 
entitled to the highest praise. The Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee depends 
entirely upon voluntary contributions, and 
whatever sum is sent, however small, will 
be appreciated. 

The plan of the new Child Labor Feder- 
ation in giving the fullest publicity to the 
facts regarding child labor is warmly en- 
dorsed by Samuel McCune Lindsay, sec- 
retary of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. Dr. Lindsay writes: 


“The child-labor cause which you have 
espoused is one of the three or four largest 
social problems confronting the American 
people to-day. It vitally affects the life and 
welfare of nearly every individual, of all 
classes, and of the nation as a whole. To 
most right-minded people no argument is 
needed on the general proposition that child 
labor is an intolerable evil opposed to every 
principle of American life. But to minimize 
its existence or abolish it altogether, raises 
in practice many knotty questions, such as 
the proper age limits under varying indus- 
trial conditions, the determination of harm- 
ful and specially dangerous occupations, the 
necessary legal safeguards of the employment 
certificate or license, how to meet the re- 
quirements of industrial education, the most 
effective and economical means of state in- 
spection and enforcement of child-labor laws, 
and many other questions which have just 
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begun to be discussed seriously by the masses 
of the people, who must in the last analysis 
be relied upon to determine what our Ameri- 
can policy on these matters shall be. 

“This brings me to say that the greatest 
immediate need felt by the friends of the 
children is a wider publicity of all the facts 
relating to the present employment of chil- 
dren. These need calm, dispassionate pres- 
entation without exaggeration, for that is 
not necessary, and understatement rather 
than overstatement of the evils which are so 
great as to be almost beyond belief by con- 
servative people. 

“The National Child Labor Committee 
welcomes the widest possible publicity given 
in the spirit just indicated, and rejoices that 
a periodical that reaches so many people as 
the CosMopoLITAN MAGAZINE has seen fit to 
take up the serious discussion of this im- 
portant matter which is fundamental to the 
problems of education and good citizenship.” 


The widespread indignation aroused by 
Edwin Markham’s portrayal of child- 
labor conditions and the responses that 
keep pouring in to the new Child Labor 
Federation, show the detestation with 
which the exploitation of children is viewed. 
The intense desire evinced by the people 
to help abolish this iniquity will soon be a 
mighty force, a whirlwind which shall 
sweep away child labor and the conditions 
which produce it. Where there is such 
soundness of heart in a nation, the inter- 
ested few cannot forever, by the force of 
money and brutality, overwhelm the un- 
selfish many. 

We append a few of the communications 
we have received, selected at random: 


Mrs. George C. Snyder, Salisbury, Md.: 
Having read with much interest Edwin 
Markham’s contribution, “The Hoe-Man,” I 
take great pleasure in sending the enclosed 
coupon with the desire to be enrolled as a 
charter member of the “ Child Labor Federa- 
tion.” In traveling through the states with 
my husband in his business, I have seen 
much to convince me that child labor in this 
country is worse than it was in England 
twenty years ago. I was born in Manchester 
(at one time the largest cotton manufactur- 
ing city in the world) ; my home was in the 
midst of some of the largest spinning, weav- 
ing, and shearing mills, where thousands of 
men, women, and children were employed. I 
knew nearly all the conditions under which 
they worked and lived, and never did I find 
a chil}]i younger than seven and a half or 
eight Hye old employed, and that only half 
a day and no work at all on Saturday. They 
were compelled to go to school one half the 
day, but here I find children working in fac- 
tories and other places even younger than 
that, and without any knowledge of school- 
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ing, and working all day. This may not be 
all the employers’ fault; in any case child 
labor is deplorable and must be stopped. 


C. P. McCambridge, Corona, Cal.: As a 
member of the International Association of 
Machinists and also of the Steam Engineers’ 
International Union, I take great pleasure in 
mailing the enclosed coupon and list of 
names, and I assure you that anything I can 
do in my humble sphere to assist in stopping 
the heathenish traffic in infants, will be done 
with promptness and pleasure. 


J. D. C. Thomas, 118 McGill Building, 
Washington, D. C.: I am very glad to learn 
that the CosmopoLitaAN has taken up this 
good work, I am only too familiar with the 
demoralizing influence of child labor. I am 
but twenty-four years of age, but have been 
traveling on the road for the past six years. 
This time I have traveled over the follow- 
ing states and territories: Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, California, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Indian Territory, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Maryland, Delaware, and Pennsylvania. My 
work has taken me through a great many of 
the factories of these states. In the states 
of Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, and Pennsylvania small children who 
should be at school are often seen in the 
factories doing the work of men. 


Mrs. William M. Pollock, Haddon Heights, 
N. J.: I was very much interested and pained 
by the article on child labor, and while I 
haven’t the means to be of much assistance 
financially, still I am deeply interested in 
these poor children as I have three lovely 
children of my own. And I pray God that 
this white slavery may soon be abolished. 


Miss Jessie M. Young, 14 Front Street, 
Adrian, Mich.: I am only too glad of an 
opportunity to identify myself with an or- 
ganization of this kind, and anything that I 
may be able to do I shall consider a privilege. 
May God speed the work. 


Richard H. Kidder, 68 Stillson Street, 
Rochester, N. Y.: Gladly will I give what I 
can to your noble cause and speak to friends 
to do likewise. How any one in human form 
can neglect to comply with your request or, 
worse yet, pass it by as unworthy the effort 
is beyond my comprehension. And yet, for 
all its good purpose, it is only one of the 
fearful phases of the results of the capitalist 
system of competition under which we all 
live. In my humble opinion it will never be 
righted until the system of competition, or 
profit system, is overthrown and a new sys- 
tem of codperation which will do justice to 
all is established in its place. 


Clyde L. Williamson, Earlville, N. Y.: It 
seems to me that if we are ever to become 
a really apprehending nation, or in any sense 
hope to reach the poetic standard of the older 
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(and I regret to say more advanced in this 
line) countries, this is one of the first evils 
for the present generation to eliminate or at 
least to take steps to do so. This and the 
destruction of our scenery are, in my mind, 
two of the most calamitous evils which any 
civilized nation could fall prey to. 


T. W. Shank, Winona, Texas: It is with 
a new awakening that I am sending to you 
my name as a charter member of your great, 
grand, and noble cause—child labor. Edwin 
Markham’s articles in the CosMoPpoLITAN 
have certainly. caused the scales to drop off 
my eyes. Here we have no factories, and if 
they are to be furnaces for. my children I 
hope we may never have a factory. 


Miss Pauline Hammon, Montgomery, Ala.: 
Having read Mr. Markham’s strong and un- 
deniably true article in your this month’s is- 
sue, and living in the heart of our cotton 
country, in a town where these sad condi- 
tions exist, it delights me to add my name 
to your list. I have worked in the factory 
settlements and studied the conditions in my 
community, but accomplishing little, realizing 
that the battle will have to be a national one 
and that only a unity of states will bring us 
success. 


Dr. F. L. Cunningham, 3220 Darwin Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, Cal.: I have had a good 
opportunity for six years past to see the 
children at work in the mills in Massachu- 
setts, and sincerely hope you will be able to 
change conditions all over the country, as I 
know they are worse in the South than in 
the North, although God knows they are 
bad enough there. 


M. B. Kreeger, 811 Canal Street, New Or- 
leans, La.: I am just about the average “com- 
fortably housed, well nourished” citizen you 
describe; and, as you intimate, have little 
time to devote to such things—very little 
time indeed. Yet Mr. Markham’s vivid pic- 
ture is the kind that stirs men’s souls, and 
must perforce draw the busiest right-thinking 
man under its influence and enlist his deter- 
mination to codperate in righting this monu- 
mental wrong. While a baby toiler remains 
in this great land of ours our traditions are 
dishonored and our boasts of freedom re- 
main cant and hyperbole. 


. W.. Schwartz, 3232 Diamond Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Only when the cause of 
humanity pleads do I feel the utter inade- 
quacy, the futility, of the little I can do to- 
ward its aid. But, oh! that men should have 
to plead, to struggle, for the betterment of 
such conditions as you portray. And we 
claim to be “the full flower of culture,” as a 
nation, the ripened fruit of civilization! 
Damn material development at such a price! 
Yours, in the hope of the quick demolition of 
a condition that ought to bring a blush of 
shame to the cheeks of the very imps of hell. 
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